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Se the PUBLIC. 


N compliance with the requeft of a number of our friends, the fub- 

{cribers to the Afylum fhall, in future, be furnifhed with a title-page 

and index at the end of every fix months, that the work may be bound 

in neat portable volumes. With the prefent number are given a title- 

page and index to the volume commencing with January and ending 

with June laft. Thofe who prefer large volumes may ftill preferve the 
old pln of the Columbian Magazine, by binding two in one. 

The January and February numbers having been publifhed under the 
title of The Columbian Magazine, it was thought advifable to obferve this 
form in the title-page now given. The title-page to our next fhall be 
deligned and executed in an elegant manner, and made to correfpond 
with the prefent title and plan of this work. 

We might be accufed of ingratitude, did we not, at the commencement 
of a new volume, acknowledge the liberal encouragement we have ex- 
perienced fince the eftablifhment of this mifcellany, on its prefent plan. 
The increafe of fub{cribers has been very confiderable ; greater, indeed, 
than could have been expected in fo thort a fpace of time. The beft re- 
turn we can make is, to render the Alylum worthy of the patronage with 
which it has been honored, by making it as ufeful and entertaining as pof- 
fible. To effect this fhall be our higheft ambition. 

To thofe gentlemen who have generoufly given us their literary aid, 
we are at a lols for language to exprefs the grateful fenfe of their kind- 
ne{s, which is deeply implanted in our bofoms. To men who have acted 
from motives altogether difinterefted our warmeft thanks are due. To 
their affiftance much of our fuccefs may be attributed. 

The extenfive and increafing circulation of this work renders it a pro- 
per vehicle for conveying ufefal information through every part of our 
country. It may be fome inducement to the friends of mankind to favour 
us with their literary correfpondence, when they find that their generous 
labour fhall not be loft; but that whatever inftruétion their communications 
may contain, fhall be widely difleminated among their fellow-citizens of 
every defcription. Nor is the perufal of this mifcellany confined to the 
United States: it has obtained a circulation in different parts of Europe 
and the Wett-Indies. . 

While we gratefully acknowledge the public patronage, and literary af- 
fiftance, with which the Univerfal Afylum has already been honored, we 
earneftly folicit a continuance and increafe of both. On our parts, we 
can, at leaft, promife, that the fame diligence in the compilation, the 
fame elegauce in the execution, and the fame punétuality in the publica- 
tion and delivery of this work, which have been evinced fince it came 
into our hands, fhall be ftrictly adhered to in future. 





Tus PROPRIETORS. 
Philadelphia, Fuly 31/2, 1790. 
EF The Rev. Da. Smrrn’s addrefs is unavoilably poftponed. Sundry communica- 


tions, which were received too late for the prefent number, fhail appear in our 
next. 
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In the Ast uum for April the reader was prefented with a few obferva- 


tions on geflure, to illuftrate which two plates were given. 


We fhall now 


conclude the fubjeét with fome farther hints, accompanied by two other 


plates. 


\ x THEN the pupil has got the 
habit of holding his hand and 


arm properly, he may be taught to 
move them. Inthis motion he muft 
be careful to keep the arm from the 
body. He muft neither draw the 
elbow backwards, nor fuffer it to 
approach to the fide; but, while 
the hand and lower joint of the arm, 
are curving towards the fhoulder, 
the whole arm, with the elbow, 
forming nearly an angle of a {quare 
fhould move upwards from the 
fhoulder, in the fame pofitien as 
when gracefully taking off the hat ; 
that is, with the elbow extended 
from the fide, and the upper joint 
of the arm nearly on a lise with the 
fhoulder, and forming an angle of a 
f{quare with the body : (fee plate III.) 
this motion of the arm will naturally 
bring the hand, with the palm, 
downwards, into a horizontal pofi- 
tion, and when it approaches to the 
head, the arm fhould, with a jerk, 
be fuddenly ftraightened into its 


firft pofition, at the very moment 
the emphatical word is pronounced. 
This coincidence of the hand and 
voice, will greatly enforce the pro- 
nunciation; and, if they keep time, 
they will be in tune, as it were, to 
each other ; and to force and ener- 
gy, add harmony and variety. . 

Great care muft be taken to 
keep the hand open, and the thumb 
at fome diftance from the fingers ; 
and particular attention muft be 
paid, to keeping the hand in an 
exact line with the lower part of 
the arm, fo as not to bend at the 
wrilt, either when it is held our, 
without motion, or when it gives 
the emphatic ftroke. And, above 
all, the body muft be kept in a 
ftraight line with the leg on which 
it bears, and not fuffered to bend to 
the oppofite fide. 

In dialogues, or fuch exercifes 
as require two to be on the ftage 
at the fame time, a different kind 
of action muft be uled; (fee plate 
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IV.) as a {pe: aker who delivers 
himielt Goaty to an auditory, and 
one who addreffes another fpeaker, 
in view of an auditory » are under 
very ditterent predicaments. rhe 
former has only one object to ad- 
dre(s, the latter has two. For ifa 
{pe iker on the ft ige were to addrefs 
the perfon he {peaks to, without 
any regard to the point of view in 
which he ftands, with reipeéct to his 
audience, he would be apt t» turn 
his back on them, and to place him- 
felf in fuch pofitiens, as would be 
highly ungraceful and difgutting. 
When a icene, therefore, is re- 
pretented, it is neceflary that the 
two perlonages, who ipeak, thould 
form a fort of picture, ind place 
themlelves in a polition agreeable 
to the laws of perfpective. In or- 
der to do this, it will be neceflary 
that each of them fhould ftand ob- 
liquely, and chiefly make ute of one 
haud. That is, fuppofing the ftage 
or platform where they ftand to 
be a quadrangle, each f{peaker 

fhould reipectively, face that cor- 
ner of it next to the audience; and 
ufe that hand, and Teft upon that 
leg, which is next to the perfon he 
fpeaks to, and which is fartheft 
from the audience. This difpofition 
is abiolutely neceffary, to form any 
thing hke a picturetque grouping 
of objects, and without it, that is, 
if both fpeakers ule the right hand, 





and ftand exactly fronting each 
other, the impropriety will be pal- 
pable, and the {peétacle difgufting. 

It need fcarcely be noted, that 
if the Speaker, in a fcene, ules that 
hand which is next the audience, 
he ought likewife to poife his body 
upon the fame leg: the hand fhonld 
act on that fide only, on which the 
body bears. 

Occafion may be taken, in the 
courfe of the fcene, to change fides, 
One fpeaker, at the end of an im- 
paflioned {peech, may crofs over to 
the j‘lace of the other, while the 
latter, at the fame moment, crofles 
over to the place of the former. 
This, however, muft be done with 
great care, and fo as to keep the 
back from being turned to,the au- 
dience: but if this tranfition bé 
performed adroitly, it will havea 
very good effeét, in varying the 
polition of the {peakers, and giving 
each an opportunity of. ufing his 
right hand—the moft favourable to 
grace and expreffion. 

It muft be carefully noted, thar, 
when they are not fpeaking, the 
arms muft hang im their natural 
place, by the fides; unlefs what is 
{poken, by one, is of fuch impor- 
tance, as to excite agitation and 
furprife, in the other. But, if we 
fhould be {paring of gefture, at all 
times, we fhould bs more particulars 
ly fo, when we are not {peaking. 
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History of the Life and Character of Benjamin 


FRANKLIN, L. 


(Continued from page 


BOU T the latter end of 
1727 Franklin and his friends 
formed a lociety for mutual im- 


provement in morality, politics, and 
natural! philefophy, which, from the 


D. Oc. Gc. Ge. 
339, of Vol. IV.) 


accounts handed down to us, appears 
to have been an admirable inftiru- 
tion, founded on a good plan, and 
well conducted. The number was 
limited to twelve, and hence were 
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obviated all the inconveniencies of 
large bodies, while, at the fame 
time, there was a fufficient number 
to prevent an entire union of fenti- 
ment and vpinion, which would pre- 
clude difcuflion and improvement. 
Meetings were held once a week. 
At thete meetings various queftions 
were difcuffed with calmnels, and 
a di(polition to difcover truth, ra- 
ther than to confute advertaries, or 
to thine in oratory. Flowery dif- 
cuffions feldom advance the caule of 
truth, which, fimple in itfelf, ‘ needs 
not the foreign aid of ornament.’ 
Once in three months each of the 
members read an elfay. In the 
London edition of Dr. Franklin’s 
mifcellaneous works, we find the 
Gueries propofed for the contidera- 
tion of this literary club, which 
was called the Junto. Thefe que- 
ries are worthy the attention of the 
curious, and tend to fhew the na- 
ture of the Society, and the influence 
Which it muft have had in pro- 
moting ‘uleful knowledge. This 
affociation continued for nearly for- 
ty years. Several of its members 
became men of erninence. It is 
faid, that fome of the moft import- 
ant queftions relative to the affairs 
of Pennfylvania, were firft agitated 
in this club. To it we perhaps owe, 
in a great degree, the ftatefman and 
philofopher, whole life we are now 
writing. From the converfation 
of his friends he greatly improved 
his mind. Nor was this all. They 
were ftrongly knit together in 
the ties of friendfhip. ‘They con- 
ceived themfelves bound to af- 
fift each other in al) their undertak- 
ings. Their friendly exertions in 
his behalf proved highly beneficial 
to Franklin, on entering into buli- 
nefs. This took place in the year 
1728, in partnerfhip with Mere- 
dith. Franklin’s induftry, the fu- 
perior elegance and corredtnefs of 
bie printing, and the affiftance of 


hie friends, foon procured him a 
confiderable fhare of bufinefs. 

There was at this time but one 
new({paper in Philadelphia, the A- 
merican Mercury. This was exe- 
cuted in a carelefs manner, and 
was almoft entirely devoid of enter- 
tainment or inftruction. The inter- 
courfe with Great-Britain was in- 
confiderable. Intelligence could not 
be received either tpeedily or fre- 
quently. The communication with 
the other provinces was very fmall. 
Bradford, the printer of the paper, 
could not write, nor was he poffef- 
fed of literary friends. An original 
effiy or paragraph was an abjolute 
rarity. Great part of the paper 
was filled with very lengthy, and 
oftentimes very uninterefting, ex- 
tracts from books, that had long 
been publifhed.  Notwithftanding 
all thefe difadvantages, the paper 
proved profitable, as there was no 
other. Franklin foon faw the ad- 
vantages which would refult from 
a well conducted paper, which, to- 
gether with foreign and domeftic 
occurrences, might convey to its 
readers pleafing ard ufeful informa- 
tion on various fobjects. He re- 
folved, therefore, to commence a 
paper. A perfon to whom he had 
told his intentions, difclofed them 
to Keimer, who, to prevent him, im- 
mediately publifhed propofals for 
printing a paper, under the pompous 
title of the Pennfylvania Gazette 
and Univerfal Inftructor in all Arts 
and Sciences. To turn the atten- 
tion of the public from thefe pro- 
pofals, Franklin began a periodical 
paper, called the Bufy Body, which 
he publifhed in Bradford’s paper. 
A manutcript note in the file of 
the American Mercury, preferved 
in the city library, fays, that Frank- 
lin wrote the firft five numbers and 
part of the eighth. The reft were 
written by J. B. probably Jofeph 
Breintnall, a {crivener, a fentible 
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worthy man, and one of the firft 
members of the Junto. 

Keimer’s Univerfal Inftructor did 
Not meet with much encouragement, 
He was more able to write than Brad- 
ford ; but the oddity of the man’s dif- 
polition appeared in his performanc- 
es. He fometimes attempted poetry,’ 
and in this, as well as his profe, he 
was often vifionary, and not feldom 
indelicate. He began to publith in his 
paper Chambers’s folio dictionary of 
arts and {ciences ; and not contented 
with this, he began to take extracts 
from akind of novel entitled Religi- 
eus Courthip. His fubfcription lit 
filled but flowly, and he became em- 
barraffed in his circumftances, Af- 
ter publifhing thirty-nine numbers 
he gave up his paper to Franklio, 
who immediately went on with it, 
under the title of the Pennfylvania 
Gazette, which name it {till bears, 
Ju Franklin’s hands it foon became 
of more importance, A number of 
original effays and paragraphs, and 
a judicious felection from European 
publications rendered it interefting. 
Franklin now found the advantage 
of being able to write. He deli- 
vered his fentiments freely, on the 
different political queftions which 
were then agitated. His fubferib- 
ers became numerous, and by the 
intereft of his friends he was ap- 
pointed printer to. the aflembly, 
which ftation he held until he re- 
linguifhed the printing bufinefs. 

Franklin’s extraordinary applica- 
tion to bufinefs foon rendered his 
profpects of fuccefs very flattering, 
when an event occurred which had 
nearly crufhed all his rifing hopes. 
Meredith’s father had. paid for the 
printing materials in part, but was 
unable to advance the remainder of 
the money. The creditor became 
urgent, and, as payment could not 
be made, commenced a fuit. Me- 
redith at length propofed, that 
Fras klin fhould take the whole bufi- 


nefs upon himfelf, repaying his fa- 
ther the money which he had ad, 
vanced, and giving him fome trifling 
confideration. By the affiftance of 
fome worthy friends Franklin was 
evabled to effect this, and he did it 
the more readily, as Meredith was 
rather a didfolute character, {pend- 
ing a confiderble part of his time in 
taverns and gambling-houles, 

The fcarcity of {pecie in Ameri- 
ca had induced feveral of the calo- 
nies to emit paper money. This 
obviated the want of a circulatin 
medium ; but through neglect of a 
{ufficient provifion for its redemp- 
tion, it foon depreciated, and ma- 
terially injured many wealthy per- 
fons.. Pennfylvania was the laft to 
come into the meafure. In 1723, 
under, Keith’s adminiftration, fifteen 
thoufand pounds had been emitted, 
with every caution to prevent its 
depreciation, Confiderable advan- 
tages were experienced from this, 
infomuch that about the year 1729 
a confiderable popular clamour was 
excited, infavour of a further emif- 
fion, The opulent, apprehenfive 
of depreciation, oppofed the idea 
ftrenuonfly. A fmall treatife was 
publithed, entitled, 4 enguiry into 
the nature and necefity oft a Paper 
Currency, in which Franklin with 
much ftrength of argument, main- 
tained the propriety of emitting an 
add}tional f{um. The withes of the 
people, aided by this pamphlet, pro- 
duced a majorjtv in the affembly in 
favour of the meafure, and it was 
refolved that thirty thoufand pounds 
fheuld be emitted. As a return for 
his fervices in this affair, he obtain- 
ed the printing of the money. 

Before Franklin went to England, 
he had ferioufly attached himlef to 
Mifs Read, and their affection was 
mutual, Whilft in London he feem- 
ed to lave forgotten her. He neg- 
lected writing to her, and upon 
his return found that her friends 
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had prevailed upon her to marry a 
worthlefs fellow, who foon defert- 
ed her and died. Franklin renew- 
ed hisaddrefles; they were accept- 
ed, and in 1730 they were married. 
She proved to him a faithful, in- 
duftrious, and affectionate wife. 
Poor Keimer’s misfortunes prefled 
hard upon him. He was at lait ob- 
liged to fell his printi: g office and 
to decamp to Barbadoes. He tells 
us in one of his papers that his life 
had been more wonderful and vari- 
egated than that of any perfon, of 
whom he had ever heard or read ; 
and he mentions an intention otf 
giving an account of the ftrange 
events of it, under the title of the 
White Negro. \t is perhaps a pity 
that he did not fulfil his inten- 
tion. His life would have beea at 
leaft as interefting and inftructive, 
as that of many vifionaries, who 
have lived before and fince his time. 
Keimer being gone, Franklin had 
no one to contend with but Brad- 
ford, who was neither able nor dif- 
poled to oppofe him aétively. He 
had already become wealthy, and 
his abilities were very limited. 
Franklin, on the contrary, had 
great indoftry and great talents. 
We need not therefore wonder 
that he fucceeded 
The promotion of literature had 
been little attended to in Pennfyl- 
vania. Moft of the inhabitants were 
too much immerted in bufinelfs to 
think of {cientific purluits; and 
thofe few, whofe inclinations led 
them to ftudy, found it difficult to 
ratify them, trom the want of {uf- 
ficiently large libraries. In {uch 
circumitances, the eftablifhment of 
a public libraty was an important 
event. This was firft fet on foot 
by Franklin, about the year 1731. 
Fifty perfons fubfcribed forty ‘thil- 
lings each, and agreed to pay ten 
fhillings annually. The number en- 
creafed, and in 1742 the company 
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was incorporated by the name of 
‘* The library company of Philadel- 
phia.” Several other companies 
were formed in this city im imita- 
tion of it. Thefe were all at length 
united with the library company of 
Philadelphia, which thus received 
a confiderable acceffion of books and 
property. It now contains about 
eight thoufand volumes on all fab- 
jects, a philofophical apparatus, and 
a good beginning towards a collec- 
tions of natural and artificial curi- 
ofities, befides landed property of 
confiderable v.loc. The company 
have lately built an elegant houfe 
in Fifth-ftreet, in the front of 
which they will erect a marble 
ftarue of their founder, Benjanrm 
Franklin. 

This inftitution was greatly en- 
couraged by the friends of literature 
in America and in Great Britain, 
The Penn family diftingnithed them- 
felves by their donations. Amongft 
the earlieit friends of this inftirw- 
tion muft be mentioned the late 
Peter Collinion, the friend and cer- 
refpondent of Dr. Franklin. He 
not only made confiderable pre- 
fents himfelf, and obtained others 
from his friends, but voluntarily 
undertook to manage the bufinefs 
of the conrpany in London, recom- 
mending books, purchafing and thip- 
ping them. His extenlive know- 
ledge, and zeal for the promotion 
ot icience, enabled him to execute 
this important truft with the great- 
eft advantage. He continued to 
perform theie fervicesfor more than 
thirty years, and uniformly refuled 
to accept of any compenfation. Dur- 
ing this time, he communicated to 
the directors every information, 
relative to improvements and dif- 
coveries in the arts, agriculture, 
and philofophy. 

The beneficial influence of this 
inftitution was foon evident. The 
cheapne& of terms rendered ic ae- 
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ceffible to every one. Its advan- 
tages were not confined to the opu- 
lent. The citizens in the middle 
and lower walks of life were equal- 
ly partakers of them., ; Hence a de- 
gree of information was extended 
amongtt all claffes of people, which 
is very unufual in other places. The 
example was {oon followed. Libra- 
ries were eStablifhed in various 
places, and they are now become 
very numerous in the United States, 
and particularly in Penntylvania. 
It is to be hoped, that they will be 
ftill more widely extended, and 
that information will be every 
where encrealed. This will be the 
beft fecurity for maintaining our li- 
berties. A nation of well informed 
men, who have been taught to know 
and prize the rights, which God has 
given them, cannot be enflaved. 
It is in the regions of ignorance 
that tyranny reigns, It flies before 
the light of f{cience. Let the citi- 
zens of America, then, encourage 
inftitutions calculated to diffule 
knowledge amongft the people, 
and amongft thefe public libraries 
are not the leaft important. 

In 1732, Franklin began to pub- 
lihh Poor Richard’s Almanack. This 
was remarkable fur the numerous 
and valuable concife maxims which 
it contained, all tending to exhort 
to induftry and frugality. It was 
continued for many years. In the 
almanack for the Jaft year, all the 
maxims were collected in an ad- 
drefs to the reader, entitled the 
Way to Wealth. This bas been 
tranflated into various languages, 
and inferted in different publica- 
tions. It has alfo been printed on 


a large fheet, and may be feen 
framed in many houfes in this city. 
This addrefs contains, perhaps, the 
beft practical fyftem of economy, 
tharever hasappeared., It is written 
.in a manner, intelligible to every 
one, and which cauot fail of con- 


vincing every reader of the juftice 
and propriety of the remarks and 
advice which it contains. The de- 
mand for thisalmanack was fo great, 
that ten thouland have been fold in 
one year, which mutt be confidered 
as a very large number, efpecially 
when we reflect, that this country 
was, at that time, but thinly peo- 
pled. It cannot be doubted, that 
the falutary maxims contained in 
thefe almanacks, muft have made a 
favourable impreffion upon many of 
the readers of them. 

It was not long before Franklin 
entered upon his political career. 
In the year 1736, he was appointed 
clerk to the General Affembly of 
Pennfylvania, and was re-elected by 
fucceeding aflemblies for feveral 
years, until he was chofen a reprefen- 
tative for the city of Philadelphia. 

Bradford was pofleffed of fome 
advantages over Franklin, by being 
Poft-Maiter, thereby having an op- 
portunity of circulating his paper 
more extenfively, and thus render- 
ing ita better vehicle for adver- 
tifements, &c. Franklin, in his turn, 
enjoyed thefe advantages, by being 
appointed Poft-Mafter of Philadel- 
phia in 1737. Bradford, while in 
office, had aéted ungeneroufly to- 
wards Franklin, preventing as much 
as poflible the circulation of his pa 
per. He had now an opportunity 
of retaliating, but his noblenefs of 
foul prevented him from making 
ule of it. 

The police of Philadelphia had 
early appointed watchmen, whofe 
duty if was to guard the citizens a- 
gainft the*midnight robver, and to 
give av immediate alarm in caie of 
fire. This duty is, pervaps, one of 
the moft important, that can be 


committed to any fet of men. The 
regulations, liowever, were not 
fattiiciently flri¢t. Franklin faw 


the dangers ariling from this caule, 
and fuggeited an alteration, 1o as 
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_lands, but finally loft them. 


to oblige the guardians of the night 
to be more watchful over the lives 
and property of the citizens. The 
propriety of this was immediately 
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perceived, and a reform was ef- 


fected. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ex TRAC 
KInG of SWEDEN, 


ts from the correfpondence of the prefent 
when a young man, with the 


Superintendents of his education. 


(Continued from page 


His R yal Highn fs to Count 
Scheffer. 
ROM what you faid on the in- 
vafion of the Danes, 1 was led 
to reflect how difficult it is to pre- 
ferve conquells, diltant 
from the main body of a ftate, or 
feparated from it by the fea, or 
fome interjacent country. England 
was, for a long time, in pofleflion 
of Normandy, and thereby brought 
nearly all France under {ubjection ; 
yet the Englith were at laft expel- 
led, even trom Normandy itielf. 
Spain was miftreis of the Nether- 
In the 
fame manner the Danes were for- 
ced to relinquifh Scania with the 
contiguous provinces. I requett 
your thoughts on this fubject. 


which are 


Count Scheffer to his Royal High- 

nels. 

YOU make a judicious remark 
on the difficulty of preferving un- 
connected provinces. Thisdithculty 
is however, lefs, when fuch pro- 
vinces are accellible by fea; and 
when the ftate that owns them 
takes proper care of its naval 
power. By this means Great Bri- 
tain, France, Spain, and Holland 
have tor feveral centuries kept pol- 
feflion of countries, at a diftance of 
many thoufand miles. But when 


IV.) 


the remote parts of a realm have 
not the advantage of navigation, 
and are furrounded by foreign 
{tates, their prefervation will, in 
procefs of time, be impraéticable. 
Thus Sweden has loft Bremen and 
Werden, while it kept pofleffion of 
Pomerania, which is a maritime 
province. In the fame manner the 
king of Pruffia loft, in the very 
beginning of the prefent war,* 
Cleves and Pruffia, when the united 
force of his enemies could nor get a 
footing in thofe parts of his domin- 
ions which are compact, and can 
fupport each other. From this, my 
Prince, we draw this political max- 
im, that a power folicitous to en- 
creafe its territory, fhould prefer a 
{mall province, conveniently fituat- 
ed, to large pofleflions which are 
feparated both by fea and land—The 
king ot Sardinia fhould value a vil- 
lage in the Milanete more than the 
Dutchy of Lunembourg, if he hag 
an otter of it. 

Finally, my dear Prince, do you 
not deem it wiidom to relolve 
all, never to ajpire after 
conquefts; but to improve what 
we poflefs with folicitous care? 
this is one of the moit important 
queftions in politics; L ithall nos 
venture my own opinion will 1 am 
favoured with yours. 


367, of Vol. 


once tor 


* This was written in 1759. 
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His Royal Highnefs to Count 
Sc heffer. 

Y OU have a prior right to re- 
folve the important problem you 
propole ; but as you intift upon it, 
] {hall give my featiments. [ af- 
fume for a principle, that every go- 
vernment ought to promote the in- 
dependence, latety, and profperity 
of the nation. HM conquefts moft 
contribute to the acquifition of thefe 
great objects, they are eligible; if 
internal improvements are more 
effectual, we ought to prefer them. 
Which of thele means is moft ad- 
vantageous, depends on circum- 
{tances, and cannot eafily he de- 
termined by a general rule. I refer 
a further difcuflion till my next. In 
the mean time | remain yours af- 
fectionately. 

Count Scheffer to bis Royal High- 

ne/s. 
My dear Prince, 

WHEN you begin the difcuffion 
of the propoled queftion by ex- 
amining how tar conquefts promere 
the rea] felicity of a nation, you dif- 
play a knowledge of true political 
principles, I aflert, without excep- 
tion, that conquefts never can be 
ijajutary. A itate cannot receive 
any advantage irom the acquitition 
ol teriitory, ©xcept it procures a 
greater abundance of the neceflaries 
and comiorts of life, or a greater 
fecurity againit the attack of other 


nations. As to the firft, there is no 
country in the world which may not, 
by induftry and wife economy ac- 
quire a competency of wealth. As 
to external fecurity, it depends on a 
well difciplined and weli appointed 
militia, on good fortifications, on 
prudent alliances, and on a political 
conduct which commands refpect. 
Thefe great objects have no con- 
nexion with conquefts, and can- 
not be obtained by them. Asto pro- 
curing a more fecure frontier by 
means of conqueft, it is pretty evi- 
dent that the war would wafte 
more money than is fufficient for 
making the old frontier perfectly 
fafe. A new conqueft cannot there- 
fore, in any cafe, be fo important as 
to juftify the effulion of blood, and the 
fufferings which always attend war. 
I forefee, my Prince, that you 
will, after all, make this objection. 
Is it not to be feared, that {uch in- 
difference for military atchieve- 
ments, and for thofe grand defigns 
of ambition which enliven the poli- 
tical fyftem, may infenfibly immerfe 
the whole nation in effeminate Jan- 
guor and voluptuous eate, which may 
at laft prove deftructive of its peace 
and independence? 1 confefs that 
this argument is of great weight, 
and merits an accurate confidera- 
tion. 1 requeft the favour of your 
judgment, before | give my own, 


( The remainder will appear in our next.) 
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History of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


(Continued from page 365, of Vol. IV.) 


y G ENERAL W afhineton 
1775: JB avrived at Camb: lage 
in the beginning of July, where he 
was received with joytul acclama- 
tious by the American army. On 
his way thither, he was treated 
with the higheft honours, in every 
place tnrougi which he pafled; and 


elcorted ‘wv large detachments of 
volunteers, compoled ef private 
gentlemen. He was addrefled 
by the provincial Congrefs of 
New-York, who exprefled their 
jey on his appointment, and their 
aflurances that he would chearfully 
reiign the important truft, and re- 
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fume the character of their wor- 
thieft citizen, as foon as the attain- 
ment of the great object in view 
fhould render his fervices no longer 
neceflary. The general exprefled 
a gratetul fenie of the regard fhewn 
him, and, {peaking for his colleagues 
and himfelf, added, ‘* As to the 
fatal, but neceflary, operations of 
war, when we aflumed the (oldier 
we did not lay afide the citizen ; and 
we fhall moft fincerely rejoice with 
you in that happy hour, when the 
re-eftablifhment of American liber- 
ty, on the moft firm and tolid founda- 
tion, fhall enable us to return to our 
private ftations, in the bofom of a 
free, peaceful, and happy country.” 
The Congrefs of Maflachufetts ap- 
pointed a committee who received 
him at Springfield, about a hundred 
miles from Bolton. He was ad- 
drefled by that body, in the moft 
affectionate manner, foon after his 
arrival. In his anfwer he applaud- 
ed, in the moft glowing terms, the 
unexampled firmnet(s and patriotilm, 
which had led the people of Mafla- 
chufetts to facrifice all the comforts 
of focial and private lite, and to 
brave every danger, in fupport of 
the rights of mankind, and the well- 
fare ot their country. At the head of 
his troops he publifhed the declara- 
tion of Congrels, fetting forth the 
realons for taking up arms. This 
was well received, and tended not 
a little to promote that military 
fpirit, which pervaded all orders of 
people. War, and preparations for 
it, now occupied the hands and 
minds of all. Pertons of the moit 
reputable characters and ealy for- 
tunes, Who were not appointed ot- 
ficers, entered cheerfully as private 
men, and ferved with alacrity in 
the ranks, Even many of the young 
quakers caught the {fpirit of the 
times, forgot their paflive principles 
of forbearance and non-retiftance, 
took up arms, and applied with the 


utmoft afliduity to acquire a profici- 
ency in military dilcipline. One 
company, at Philadelphia, was com- 
poled entirely of quakers. 

When general Wathington ar- 
rived at Cambridge, tie Britith 
were intrenched on Bunker’s-hill. 
They had alfo three floating bat- 
teries on Myftic-river, a twenty 
gun thip below the ferry, between 
Bofton and Chariefton, a battery 
on Copes's-bill, and were ftrongly 
fortified on the neck. The Ameri- 
cans, in about 14, 500, 
were intrenched at Winter-hill, 
Profpect-hill and Roxbury, con- 
nected together by tmall pofts, and 
extending over a diltance of ten 
miles. But their works were very 
impertect, for want of engineers 
to plan, and tools to erect them. 


number 


The troops, however, were fo ju- 
dicioufly ttationed round Botton, as 
to confine the Britith te the town, 
and cut off every lupply of forage 
or provilions, with which the il- 
lands in the bay, and the adjacent 
country abounded. The American 
army was now thrown into three 
grand divilions, The right wing, 
at Roxbury, commanded by ge- 
neral Ward; the left, at Profpect- 
hill, commanded by general Lee ; 
and the centre under the immedi- 
ate command of general Wathing- 
ton. 

Numerous difficulties were to be 
overcome belore the army could be 
reduced to proper dilcipline and 
{ubordination. The want of tyitem 
pervaded every department. None 
of the troops, except thole from 
Connecticut, had proper 
to procure them regular fupplies. 


olicers 


Some brought their own provilions 
Committees ot {upplies 
had been appointed to purchale 


neceflaries at the public expence ; 


to cainp 


but there was ne regularity oblerved 
in the diltribution ot iupplies thus 
obiained. ‘The troops of dilierent 
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colonies had been enlifted on terms 
very different from each other.— 


Some were to have the privilege of 


chooting their own officers. Vari- 
ous rations too had been promifed, 
by the different colony-govern- 
ments, to their refpective troops. 
The fame fpirit of liberty which 
drove the people to arms was allo 
inimical to ftri¢t military fubordina- 
tion. To form any thing fubject to 
uniform rules, from this chaos of 
difcordant materials, was a delicate 
and arduous tafk; and yet this 
muft be done. For the patriotic 
zeal and entinufiaftic courage of 
the braveft army will avail but lit- 
tle, where the irregularity of a 
mob is fuffered to prevail. 

Effectual pains were therefore 
taken, to teach the officers and pri- 
vates how to act, in their refpec- 
tive places; and to give the troops 
the mechanifm and movements ot 
a well dilciplined army. 

In effecting this difficult, but 
neceffary bufinefs, the afliduous at- 
tention and military fkill, of adju- 
tant-general Gates were extremely 
ferviceable. 

The 20 of Joly was obferved as 
a day of general fafting and prayer 
throughout the colonies. Before 
divine fervice congrefs met time 
enough to read fome diipatches, 
brougit by expreis from Georgia, 
fetting forth that that colony had 
acceded to the union, and appointed 
delegates to attend in congrets. On 
that day a paftoral letter from the 
united fynod of New-York and 
Philadelphia, wasread in the numer- 
ous churches under their care, 
which, in addition to many excel- 
Jent patriotic exhortations, contain- 
ed the following generous and hu- 
mane advice, ‘* We recommend to 
all ranks, but particularly to thofe 
who may be called to a¢tion, a {pi- 
rit of humanity and merey. We 
recommend that meckne(s and gen- 


tlenefs of {pirit, which is the nobleft 
attendant on true valour. That 
man will fight moft bravely who ne- 
ver fights but when it is neceflary, 
and who ceafes to fight as {oon as 
the neceflity is over.” 

Congrets, having recommended 
the organization of a general mili- 
tia; apportioned the quota to be 
contributed by each ftate towards 
the common expence; and publicly 
reprobated Lord North’s concilia- 
tory plan, adjourned, on the sft 
Auguft, for about five weeks. 

Of all the difficulties which the 
Americans met, in eftablifhing a 
military force, none was found fo 
hard to be remedied as the want of 
gunpowder. The utmoft diligence 
was uled in manufacturing it, and 
in preparing nitre, the principal 
ingredient in its compofition; but 
no confiderable fupply could be 
drawn trom this fource. Nor had 
the colonies yet eftablifhed a com- 
mercial intercourfe, or political 
commerce, with foreign ftates, for 
procuring military ftores. General 
Wathington found, in the beginning 
of Auguft, that the whole of the 
powder in the camp, and in the 
public magazines in New-England, 
would not amount to more than 
nine rounds a man, if diftributed a- 
mongft his army. Had the Britith 
made an attack at this time, the 
deftruction, or, at leaft, the total 
dilperfion, of the American army 
muft have entued. They were in- 
formed of the tact by a deferter; 
but confidered it as a deception, 
and neglected to improve the in- 
formation. 

Shortly after, a fupply of a few 
tons was received from the com- 
mittee at Elizabethtown. Several 
thoufand pounds weight of this ne- 
ceflary article were alfo obtained 
from the coaft of Africa, in exchange 
for New-England rum. This bufi- 
nefs was fo well managed that 
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every ounce for fale in the Britith 
forts, was brought off for the ule of 
the American army. 

About this time general Wafh- 
ington wrote to pe neral Gage, com- 
plaining of the ill treatment the 
American prifoners experienced, 
and holding out a threat of retalia- 
tion, if tuch cruelty were periever- 
ed in———General Gage, in reply, 
afferted that the prifoners were 
well ufed, but indilcriminately, as 
he knew no rank that was not de- 
rivedfrom the king. This produced 
another letter from General Wi ith- 
ington, in which he faid, ‘* you 
attect, Sir, to defpife all aon not 
derived from the fame fource ‘with 
your own. I cannot conceive one 
more honourable than that which 
flows from the uncorrupted choice 
of a brave and tree people, the 
pureft fource and original fountain 


of ali power. In the beginning of 


Octover general Gage failed for 
England, and the command devoly- 
ed on general Howe. 

The military operations, at Bof- 
ton, were very triffling through the 
remaining part of the year 1775 
The Britnth were com; pletely hou 
med in by land; but they did not 
ceafe their depredations on the 
coalt. The thriving town of Fal- 
Od. 18 mouth, fituated on a fine 

harbour, was burnt by the 
Canceaux of f{ixteen guns—1j9 
dweiling-houtes, 278 itores, a large 
new church,a new court-houle, the 
old town-houfe, and a public libra- 
ry were reduced to afhes. 

Nov Soon after the burning 

of Falmouth, the continen- 
tal Congre(is, and the afleimbly 
Maffachuietts, refolved to fit out 
armed veifels, to proteét the A- 
merican coa{ts and navigation, and 
to capture fhips employed in bring- 
ing military ftores to the enemy. 
But they did not long confine them- 
fel ves to fuch limited objects. The 


hope of accommodation began to 
vanith, and a few fucceisful attempts 
had intpired them with confidence 
in their own ftrength. Letters of 
marque and repriial were granted 
tor feizing Britith veflels ot every 
kind, and courts of admiralty were 
e(tadlifhed for their trial and con- 
demnation. Congrefs, before the 
Pi end of the year refolved to 
build five vefiels of 32, five 
of 28, and three of 24 guns. Little 
had the Britifh expected fucha dar- 
ing {pirit of enterprize, amongft a 
people almoft dettitute of military 
{tores, and unacquainted with the 
means of fitting out naval arma- 
ments. It was extremely mortify- 
ing to Britifh pride, to find the em- 
pire of the ocean encroached on, by 
a people, of whote prowefs no fa- 
vourable opinion had been enter- 
tained, by that haughty nation. She 
had long called herielf ‘ Miftrefs 
of the ocean;”’ but now many of 
her vetlels were captured by a few 
{mall cruifers. The Lee privateer, 
commanded by captain Manly, was 
one of thoie the Americans firft fit- 
ted out. The fuccets of this privateer 
was uncommonly great—She took 
feveral veflels with military ftores 
of every kind, particularly an erdi- 
nance fhip from Woolwich with a 
valuable cargo. Other veflels, laden 
with neceilary articles of fupply, 
were captul ed alfo. By thefe means 
the Britith troops, in Bolton, were 
reduced to a {tate of the utmoft dif- 
treis; and the wants of the conti- 
nental army were confiderably re- 
lieved, 
la the mean time articles of con- 
federation and perpetual union, be- 
tween the'feveral colonies already 
alfociated, with liberty of adiniffion 
to others, containing rules for their 
general government, were drawn 
up by Congrets, and tranimitted to 
the aflembles of tke reipective co- 
louies, for their coniideration, If 
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thefe articles met with approbation, 
they were to impower their dele- 
gates, in the enfuing general Con- 
grefs, to ratify and confirm them. 


They alfo encouraged foreigners to 


to trade with them, by opening 
their ports, free of all duties, for 
every kind of commodity, teas and 
the merchandize of the Britith do- 
minions excepted ; and by promif- 
ing that they would, to the utmoft 
of their power, maintain this free- 
dom of commerce tor two years, 
notwithftanding any reconciliation 
with Great Britain. The non-im- 
portation agreement was fufpend- 
ed, in favour of all fhips laden with 
military ftores. Such fhips to re- 
ceive, in return, the full value of 
their cargoes. 

In the begnning of December 
Congrefs publifhed a declaration, 
in anfwer to a proclamation for 
fuppreffing rebellion and fedition, 
which was iffued at St. James’s in 
the month of Auguft. They con- 
cluded with a declaration, in the 
name of the people of the united 
colonies, that whatever punifhments 
fhould be inflicted upon any perfons 
in the power of their enemies, for 
favouring, aiding, or abetting, the 
caufe of American liberty, fhould 
be retaliated on thofe in their 
power, who fhould favour, aid, or 
abet, the fyitem of minifterial op- 
prefiion. 

As the term for which the A- 
merican army had been engaged 
was to expire with the year, it 
became neceflary to form arrange- 
ments tor organizing anew one for 
the year 1776. Such were the hopes 
{till entertained by Congrefs, with 
ref{pect to an accommodation, that 
this temporary enliftment was 
deemed fully fufficient. A com- 
mittee of Congrefs, confifting of 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lynch and Mr. 
Harrifon, were appointed to con- 
juli with General Wathington, on 


the beft means of forming an army 
for 1776. Few doubts were en- 
tertained, that thefame {pirit which 
had roufed the people to arms 
would ftill continue to operate, and 


induce the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the army, to engage for 
another year. This, however, was 
found to be a mere delufion.—The 
army was compoled of men im- 
patient of control, and unaccultom- 
ed to the hardthips of a military 
life; men who would not hefitate 
to rifk their lives in the field of bat- 
tle, but who viewed the reftraints 
of difcipline, and the cool forbear- 
ance of their more prudent leaders, 
as grievous and intolerable. The 
foldiers of America, unlike thofe of 
Europe, were induftrious farmers 
and tradefmen, who had facrificed 
bufinefs, and domeftic eafe, at the 
fhrine of public liberty. But the 
firft impulfe over, more felfifh mo- 
tives fucceeded. 

Enliftments, therefore, went on 
very flowly. The Connecticut 
troops could not be perfuaded to 
continue in fervice after the firft 
of December, when their time ex- 
pired, though recruits for the new 
army had not then arrived. The 
country people, exaiperated by 
this conduct, {topped many of them, 
and compelled them to return. The 
militia were called on for a tem- 
porary aid, till the army fhould be 
recruited ; but a dread of the {mall- 
pox, with which many, who had 
been fent out from Bofton to Point 
Shirly, were infected, deterred the 
militia, and retarded the recruiting 
fervice. Notwithftanding every 
exertion, the American army be- 
fore Bufton amounted to no more 


than 9650 men, on the laft day of 


December. It is not unworthy of 
of remark, that one army was dil- 
banded, and another enlifted, with- 
in mufket-fhot of twenty Britifh 


regiments, (To be continued.) 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL 


A cafe of ScRoPHULA; 


ASYLUM. 


read before the American Medical 
Society, Zanuary 7, 1785, by SAMUEL KN 


NOX, of 


York county, Pennfylvania. 


OHN Lehman, now a patient in 
the Pennfylvania Hofpital, is a 
native of South Carolina, about 
eighteen years of age, of a dark 
complexion ; he has always been 
troubled with glandular {wellings in 
the neck, arm-pits, and groins ; but 
otherwife had been as healthy as 
boys commonly are, until the fum- 
mer of 1781, when being much 
heated at play withhis companions, 
he went fome diftance, and took a 
large draught of cold water. He 
foon found his belly fomewhat {well- 
ed, and that night was feized with 
a fever, which lafted three or four 
days, and then went off. Mean 
while the fwelling encreafed, and 
extended to his face, feet, and legs, 
and at length to every part of his 
body. 

About two years ago there ap- 
peared little hard tumors, of a blu- 
ith colour, on his face, arms, hands, 
feet, and legs, fome of which grew 
to the {ize of a chefnut, and became 
very painful, but not itchy. About 
fifteen months ago, thefe tumors 
broke and difcharged a thin acrid 
fluid, which continued to run with 
great pain, until after he came to 
the Hofpital, in March 1784, and 
ufed pills of the extract of hemlock 
for {ome time, when the tumors and 
difcharge were gradually removed, 
leaving the fkin fcaly and uneven, 
of a reddith colour, with little pain. 
After the tumors broke, the gene- 
ral {welling gradually decreaied. 
At prefent his lips are ftill twelled, 
and difcharge a thin fluid ; the low- 


er part of hisears isalfomuch {well- 
ed; his nofe was greatly tumefied, 
and moft, externally, but the {well- 
ing is now fublided ; the glands a- 


bout the neck and throat are {well- 


ed and hard ; his voice is coarfe and 
{nuffling; his tongue is ulcerated 
and appears {curfy ; his eye-brows 
are flattened, and the hairsare fallen 
off ; in one of his eyes there is an 
inflammation, and he complains of a 
diranefs of fight in the other eye ; 
his appetite has not been much im- 
paired; he has been habitually cof- 
tive; his urine isfree and in ufu- 
al quantity. Formerly he {weated 
greatly at night, at which time his 
pains were much greater, and a 
troubleiome cough was excited ; the 
night-{weats and pains are now di- 
minifhed; the difcharge nearly dri- 
ed up ; and the {welling gone, ex- 
cept in his lips, ears, and nofe, and 
{ome {mall tumors about his neck. 
Until he came to the Hofpital no- 
thing was done for him, unlefs that 
he was bled and took a purge or 
two. Since that time he has ufed 
the following medicines. Untilthe 
hrit of Augult he took the extract 
of hemlock, in different quantities, 
the greareft 48 


grains a day. 
Aug: 31. 


The following lini- 
ment was ordered to be applied ro 
his whole body every night. R. 
Lin. Japon. bf _ Te. COrros. [ub- 
M. fe In addition to 
ana a decoction of the 
1 Ziv every night ; 


41771. Sy. 
thefe, in 
Woods was odered $72 
and in May the decoction of burdock. 


Sept. 3. R. Galomel. 3). farin. 
tritic. 54) 7H. apple. foto. corpor - 
O&. 13th. R. CG. opty Ff. Sp. 


Vill. ZY}. fap. venet. Zife CG. came- 
phor. 3i/s- Aq. font. 5°: M. f. 
liniment. part. affects 

This was continued a- 
bout four weeks. Since Nov. roth 
the hemlock has been given con- 
ftantly. 


This cafe appears to me to be a 


foo i 
ie? ale 


. } 
appi ‘cana. 
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16 A cafe of Scrophula, &¢. 


{crophula for the following reafons. 

iit. The glandular twellings, 
which this boy has always had, feem 
to denote a predifpofition to this dil- 
eafe, the draught of cold water be- 
ing the more immediate caufe ; and 
Cullen, Hoilman, Van Swieten &c. 
agree, that the ferophula depends 
on a particular conflitution of the 
lymphatic fyitem. 

2. The fymptomsare, though not 
exactly the fame ; yet of the fame 
kind with thofe ufually defcribed by 
writers on the {crophula, except 
the general (welling, which may 
be attributed to the cold water, (ud- 
denly flopping the (ecretions, and 
particularly the infenfible perfpira- 
tion, and allo acting as a fedative, 
it diminifhes the circulation through 
the finall veflels, whereby the hu- 
mours are vitiated, and a {welling 
is occalioned, nature not being a- 
ble to overcome the attack. 

3. His age feems to favour my 
opinion ; for authors oblerve, that 
children of icrophuleus habits are 
ufually relieved, or become worle, 
about the age of puberty, 

4- Some of the fymptoms feem 
to indicate a Jepra; but Hoffinan 
obferves, that the feat of the lepro- 
fy is in the fkin and cellular mem- 
brane, and that it ipreads with a 
white icaly appearance all over the 
body. Iu this patient the tumors 
feem deeper than the tkin, are on- 
ly partial, and have no {caly ap- 
pearance, Belides, in the leproty 
the face has a ihining unctuous ap- 
pearance, aud the veins under the 
tongue are black and varicole, 
which circumitances 1 have not 
been able tu oblerve in this cale. 

The curative indications appear 
to be, to give tone to the fyftem, 
and to remove the glandular ob- 
ftructions. 

Of the hemlock! can fay nothing 
from experience ; but from the ob- 
fervation of authors, who alcribe 


to it the virtues of a difcutient and 
a diuretic, and from the fuccefs 
with which it has been employed 
in the prefent cafe, it feems very 
rational to continue it. However, 
as medicines by a long uninterrupt- 
ed ule lofe their effect, the conftitu- 
tion becoming habituated to them, 
I conceive it would be beft to give 
it alternately with fome other me- 
dicine, or to let the patient ufe it 
attimes. The medicine which I 
would give in the interval is the 
peruvian bark, which would give 
tone to the fyitem, and thereby af- 
fift nature in removing the glandu- 
lar obftructions, and perhaps pre- 
vent the night-fweats. 

i have {een mercurials ufed, both 
internally and externally, but I 
think with little fuccefs. Fumiga- 
tions of cinnabar and rofin feemed 
to do fome lervice. Some have re- 
commended mineral waters: I im- 
agine impregnations of iron might 
be of ufe here. Sea-water has been 
uled. Cullen ufed a ftrong decoc- 
tion of the leaves of colt’s-foot with 
advantage, Ihave teen a decoction 
of the wild potatoe root directed for 
a diet drink in a cafe of this kind, 

Several external applications to 
the tumors, have been recommend- 
ed; asa folution of lugar of lead, 
Sp. Mindereri, efcharotics of mer- 
cury or copper, burnt alum &c, &c. 

In this, and all chronic cates, par- 
ticular regard {hould be had to the 
regimen. The diet thould be nour- 
ifhing and eafy of digeftion, contitt- 
ing of milk, bread, rice, weak 
broths &c. The linen and bed 
fhould be kept clean, and the pati- 
ent fhould enjoy the benefit of a freth, 
dry, air, gentle exercile, if capable 
of it, and even a change of air; 
and | here affert that the change of 
climate has been of particular ter 
vice to this patient. 

Publi fh. d b) orde A of the Society. 

HENKY STUBER, Sec. 
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Dr. Fohnfon’s inftructions, Ge. verfified. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Sre,, 

THE following inftructions for reftoring perfons to life, who are fup- 
poled to be dead from drowning, or other caufes, were publithed origi- 
nally by Dr. Alexander Johnfon (the introducer of the practice into he 
Britith dominions) in profe. For the fake of imprinting them more du- 
rably upon the memory, they have lately been publithed in England in 
verfe. By giving them a place in your Alylum, you will oblige feve- 
ral of your cuftomers. It is hereby earneftly recommended to the MAs- 
TERS of Academies and Schools ir. the United States, to oblige oie or 
more of their fcholars to commit thefe inftructions to methory, and to 
repeat them at their examinations, and on all other public days. By thefe 
ineans the inftructions will become known to thoulands, and thereby be- 
come familiar and common in every tamily. At a moderate calculati = 
this practife will probably be the means in the courle of the next five 
and twenty years, of faving a THOUSAND LivEs—and from ee ine 
creale of the knowledge contained in the inftructions, by tradition and a 
therwile, it is equally probable, the practice herein recommended, may 
in the courfe of the next hundred years, be the means of faving not leis 
than TEN THOUSAND LIVES. ~ R. 


Dr. JoHNson’s Inftructions for recovering perfons fip- 
, . , / ae ; = ” > Tha 
pofed to be dead from drowning or other caufes, in verfe. 


N every inftance of departed life, 
Nature, {till ftruggling, holds a doubtful ftrife. 

In cafes the moft common that we meet, (1) 
Ere death the laft decifive ftroke complete, 
Some time elapfes ;—yet uncertainty 
Attends that {pace—it long or fhort may be : 
Therefore employ that interval to try 
If yet fome {parks of life may dormant lie, 
Aud either a cecov’ry tafe procure, 
Or from that wortt of borrors thus enfure 
Of quick interment. For experience fhows, 
That many women, from child-bearing throes, 
And new-born infants, breathle(s long remain 
In {wooning’s trances,—yet revive again: (1o. rr. 12. 13 
By means here recommended.—Then beware : 
None perith thro’ your want of thought or care ; 
But try thofe means which every willing hand 
At any time and place, may well command. 

At firft difcov’ry of apparent death, 
Lofe not a moment ; for the fleeting breath 


EXPLANATORY NOTES, 4y Dr. Fohnfon, 


(1) The appearance of death is known to be equivocal ; none but the fymptoms of 
mortification can be called certain; prudence therefore dire&s to truft to > 7 a 
every apparent corpfe ought to be put to trial, by the means here ind te 1 f bed 
cifive teft of a poflible recovery, or a certain ftate of diflolutic n . Se 
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i8 Dr. Fohnfons’s infiructions, &c. verfified. 


May yet be ftay’d—while life's laft {park remains, 

Patient attend, nor {pare or time or pains. 

Avoid the dangerous practice now decry’d, 

By ignorance and prejudice oft try’d, 

Rolling with violence, nor fhaking try, 

Nor yet fuipending—who thofe means apply 

To force dilcharge of water, to the grave 

Confign the wretch whom gentler means might fave. 

Firit, from wet cloaths the body free,—with care 

Wrap it in flannels foft and warm ;—beware 

You no fharp falt, nor yet corrofive ply ; 

Nor rub with wetted cloths, but keep all dry. 
Thefe early fteps when taken with the drown’d, 

(On whom fuccets firft afcertain’d was found) 

What follows equally relates to ali (2) 

Thofe who into a death-like {wooning fall, (3) 

Or feeming choak’d—like treatment will demand, 

Cheering and rubbing with a gentle hand. (4) 
The purple ftream of life alike beware (5) 

Not to diminifh ; and, with anxious care, 


(2) Drowning is the cafualty in which trials to recover perfons apparently dead, 
have originally proved fuccefsful; the treatment of it, therefore, ftands foremoft in 
defcription ; but its application not being confined to that accident, proof has beer 
obtained of its fuccefstul application in numberlefs cafes, where life has appeared fuf- 
pended. Its fuperiority in number, therefore, exifts no longer, than inattention con- 
fines its fuccefs to fuch partial endeavours: the occurrences to which it ought to be 
extended, may, befides hanging and ftrangling, be enumerated as follows; ftifling, 
fuffocating from damps of mines, flagnated air in pits, wells, and vaults, from the 
efluvia of fermenting liquors in cellars; farther, from the fulpenfion of life in apo- 
plexies without rupture of veffels, in Icthargies, {woonings, in accidents’ happening 
to women in child-bed, and to new and ftill-born children, in convulfions and hyfte- 
ric fits, effects of violent paflions, excefs in drinking {pirituous liquors, of furfeits, 
and of cold liquors drank im heat. 50 unbounded is the efficacy of thofe means, that 
no ftate, bordering on the appearance of death, fhould be left unattempted, on the 
{malleft view of recovery. 

(3) A body become cold (any way but by froft) may be warmed in the following 
manner : it may be laid before a moderate fire, or the cloths with which it is rubbed, 
may alternately be made warm before they are applied : ftone bottles with hot water, 
and bricks or tiles heated to a middling degree, or hot fand, feverally put up in flan- 
nel, may be laid near diflerent parts of the body. ‘To reftore heat generally, (which 
may eafily be done with children and {mali fized perfons) the body is to be taken irto 
bed between blankets and two healthy perfons, who will by gentle rubbing, cheering 
and chafing, bring on a mild glow, that has often brought forth life in a fhort {pace 
oi time. 

(4) Indifcriminate, f{pirited, vigorous efforts, have frequently proved hurtful ; 
rubbing violently, and with fubftances that can injure the fkin, have raifed a greater 
degree of irritation and confequent inflammation, than the remaing powers of life were 
able to bear, and the patient has thereby fublided. The endeavours fhould be pro- 
portioned to the powers, as they are difcovered. An over quantity of a&tien may de- 
iiroy the powers themfelves. Inaclivity, dilatorinefs, doubt, and apprehenfion, on 
the other hand, are equally dangerous; the lofs of time, is oft the lofs of life, it ought 

then not to be waited in vain attempts, incautioully recommended by the Humane 
Societies, fuch as immerfions into warn water, brewers grains, foap Icys, afhes, em- 
hers, and hot fand; their effects prove contrary to thofe wanted, and the precious 
moment can better be employed in a recourle to means of known fuccefs. 
5) Blecding proves hurtful, often fatal, in farft attempts for recovery: it reduces 
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Dr. Fohnfon’s inftructions, Sc. verfified. 19 


Avoid emetics, which may ills difufe (6) 

Through all the frame, deem’d fatal by the mufe. 

Shun all thofe cruel methods that impair 

The tkin, (4. 6) nor, by your ill-direéted care, 

Congeal thofe humours, which to keep alive, (9) 

In fluid ftate, you anxioully thould ftrive. 

Attempt not, by excruciating pain, (6) 

Some knowledge of the patient’s ftate to gain ; 

For know, thofe trials are a vain pretence, 

While all fenfation lies in dead fufpenfe. 

With patience wait, left, by fuch cruel hafte, 

Life’s feeble lamp you ignorantly wafte: (4) 

From care and caution better comfort flows, (7) 

And jaws, tho’ lock’d, will of themfelves unclofe. 
With cordial drops endeavour to revive (8) 

The fleeting {pirits, and life’s current drive 

Back to its native channels.—Try to heal, 

With opiate draughts, the irritated feel, 

Caus’d by reviv’d fenfation.—Next attend, 

With needful help, and frequent turn or bend, (10) 

Provoking motion in the languid breaft, 

Nor leave the body in lethargic refl. (11) 


the principle and the remaing powers of life. If a perfon recovering from a fwoon he 
bled, he will relapfe into it again, becaufe two qualities effential to life, irritation 
and elafticity, will be deftroyed in him. It requires bandages that obftruct circula- 
tion, and every other neceflary operation. In advanced ftages, and violent agitations, 
where its fallacious effects have given fupport to a belief of its ufe, it can effectually 
be replaced by cooling and compofing things, faline draughts, camphor julep, almond 
milk, fome drops of laudanum : from all which no bad confequence enfues: and in 
this particular treatment, a common affiftant will be fafer than a medical perfon, whe 
will hardly refrain from the ufe of his lancet. 

(6) Making fick, means giving emetics; thefe, and bliftering, cupping, fcarifying, 
and cauterifing, produce no effect, while the fenfe of feeling is fufpended; but on its 
return, the cruel effects of fuch trials prove intolerable, and thwart whatever elfe could 
pomifingly have been done. In /urfeits from cating or drinking, with fome remains 
of life, puking is found afeful. 

(7) The mouth and nofe (of drowned perfons) are fometimes filled with mud, or 
(in others) with froth, which ought directly to be cleared away; but the jaws being 
fixed it is beft, without wrenching them open, to inject fume warm fluid with a {mall 
fyringe between the check and the teeth, keeping the body on its fide to vent it agains 
The jaws will unclofe without trouble, whey the firft figns of life appear. 

(8) Such cordials as do not heat, cinnamon and peppermint water, wine and {pi- 
rits diluted with water, fhould be given as fvon as poffible : a tea fpoonful at a time 
only; to be fure that they go down to the ftomach, where they will have a good and 
fpeedy effect. 

(9) Acids are hurtful : they caufe conftriction and @agnation, congealing and co- 
agulating the fluids, and hardening the folids, Their effects are the oppofite of thofe 
that prove falutary : the mo promifing fymptoms being the fluidiry and circulation 
of the blood and humours, 

(10) It proves ufeful to move a patient on and withthe blanket upon which he lies ; 
makes a change in the pofition and preflure of the inward parts, and offers a new 
field for frition. Violent fhaking and agitation, would have a contrary and unfa- 
vourable effect. 


(11) Injecting warm vapour, the fmoke of tobacco, fage, or other aromatic herbs, 
up the fundament, has alwas proved efficacious ; the firk {trong habits, the ee 
for tender conilitutions ; a pipe, a cemmen wood clyfter pipe, a reed, or fome ofhes 
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os Dr. Fohnfon's infiructions, Gc. ver/fified. 


Inje&t warm vapour, (12) and blow in frefh air ; 
And let it likewile be your conftant care (13) 
To chare the temples, palms, on every part 
Mott ienfible, exert that needful art. 
Take a clean feather, with it, tickle, teize 
The throat, and up the nofe, to force a {neeze. 
In fuffocations caufed by noxious air, 
Or bodies froft-bitten,—be it your care 
With water icy coll, or even {now, 
Repeatedly apply’d, to raife a glow: (14) 
Defpifing all abfurd exploded ways, (15) 
With thock electrical the dead to rante. 
Or reeking theep’s-blood pour’d in human veins ; 
True judgment all thofe vain attempts difdains. 
Convullions, {woonings, wear the face of death, 
Still is the pulfe, fuipended is the breath ; 
Here {pirits volatile and hartfhorn ule, 
With gentle friction—ne’er inactive mufe 
O’er the extended patient ; but apply 


hollow utenfil may be found for it, where the new common fumigator is not to be 
had.—Sharp clyfters and other evacuants, are unlafe ; they weaken and affect the foe 
mach and the body. 

(12) Frefh air is better blown in at the nofe than the mouth: it is done with a 
pair of bellows, which mutt be quite clean, otherwife they will fooner fuffocate, than 
reftore refpiration : the mouth is held clofe at the time : it has often been done by a 
tranfmiflion of breath from the mouth of an afliftant, into the lungs, (as is thought) 
of the patient ; though this is not held to be the beft way : however, as great itrefs 
is laid by many upon the effect of this operation, it is right to attempt it in the moft 
convenient way that may offer. 

(x3) Chafing the temples, ears, neck, and other moft fenfible parts, is done with 
volatile f{pirit of jal ammoniac, or of bartfeorn, or Eau de Luce, {prinkled upon a part 
of the cloth, or a feparate bit, with which the patient is rubbed, it is held under his 
nofe, and fome being {pread upon warm water, rifes and forms an atmofphere of va- 
pour and air round the patient, very fit for his lungs, as he recovers his breath. 
When a little of this fpirit is ufed diluted in the wine, or other cordial above advifed, 
it feulibly encreafes their effect. 

(14) The afperfion of very cold water, thrown rapidly, and for a length of time, on 
the face and other parts oi the body, has proved a moft efficacious remedy for perfons 
fuffocated by fumes of charcoal, the damps of mines, and the foul air of cellars, as 
likewife for thofe that are feized with intenfe cold and are partly frozen, for which 
the application of fnow and ice, or the coldeft water, is known to be efficacioufly 
ufed : while on the contrary, the arifing of heat by fire and by friction, would prove 
deftructive, and produce mortification. Some favourable indications lead to believe, 
that perfons ftrnck with lightning would receive benefit from a like afperfion with 
cold water. ‘Phe patient is laid in a floping pofture, the head uppermoft, on boards, 
in an open place, and the coldeft water dafhed in his face and on other parts, {martly 
and without intermiflion, until figns of life be obtained. ‘This method anfwers bet- 





ter than plunging a lifelefs body into a cold bath, which is not eafily done ; and cannot 

produce as much effect from coldnefs, as the renewal of frefh water, in fmaller quan- 

tity, readily docs to an affected limb. Perfons thus treated, want, upon recovery, 

no other management, than to be well dried, clothed, and cheered with cordials that 
ot fpirituous. 

15) Speculative means fhould not be propofed to common operators; they have 


neither inftruments, hands nor heads, for experiments, and ought not to be led away 


from a falutary practice, to the exercife of which their abilitics are equal. 
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wo Jurprifing inftances of /leep-walking. 


Means unremitted, every method try ; (16) 

Raile, turn, and chafe the temples, give not o’er, 

Watch till returning breath your friend reftore. 

In this, and ev’ry cafe, quick help and care, 

With gentle fri¢tion, change of pofture, air, 

With patience infinite, with watchful eye, 

And frequent touch, each fymptom to defcry 

Of faint pulfation, warmth, or riling glow, 

Are the beft helps attendants can beftow. (17) 
Thefe fymptoms a return to life portend, 

And with affiduous care thefe figns attend ; 

Contraétions of the muicles, face and eyes, 

A {preading bluth o’er cheek and lips arile, 

Then fpaims and fufferings {trong exertions caufe, 

Break out in fad complaints, deep groaning draws; 

Vomitings, head-ach, fail not to fucceed, 

The patient then your quickelt help will need, 

Pain-ftilling drops, and {aline draughts apply, 

With camphor julep, cooling mixtures try, 

Eafe and fome kind refrefhment fleep to gain, (18) 
Which, in few hours, may happieft ends obtain. 
Yet ftop not at the firit faint glimpfe of life ; 

While ftruggling nature holds a doubtful ftrife, 
Continue {till the means, nor {pare your pain, 
Left in lethargic fleep they fink again. 

(16) Suiting the means prefcribed to the agé and ftrength of the patient, implies 
adjuftment of them to the remaining principle and powers of life, as far as they 
are difcoverable. Care muft be taken not to overpower or deftroy the capability of re- 
ceiving aid , but to go on attentively, and without interruption, as life often returns 
tardily, after many hours operation. 

(17) Of all beings under the appearance of death, new and ftill-born infants claim 
a firft right to attention; by chafing and cheering, many are recoverable of thofe 
who formerly were laid out as dead, by midwives and nurfes. Such perfons, there- 
fore, (and all affiftants and attendants on the fick) muft not be difcouraged by any un- 
promifing aipect, but fteadily continue their endeavours to afcertain the true ftate of 
their charge, either to reftore life, or to make fure that there be no error in configning 
at to the grave. 

(18) The care to be taken, the fteady afliftance to he given, and the fymptoms of 
returning life, being well fet forth, the mode of proceeding with perlons that are re 
ftored, remains to be deferibed; thofe who are recovered by comreon means, are to 
be kept quiet, moderately warm, calmed with campbher julep, almond milk, fage and 
balm tea; and when fleepy, to have wine whey. When they can take food, they 
fhould have mulled eggs and other animal fub{tances, and all ftrengthening things 


Butter and fat meat are not proper. 
SFE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE —— 
Two furprifing inftances of SLEEP-WALKING. 


PERSON dreamt that A friend ‘of mine once met an 
he was catching birds. In old woman, in her night difhabille, 
the morning he feund a whole at half a mile’s diftance from het 
neft of {Wallows in his bed. He houfe. In opening a gate fhe was 
had, in the night, mounted an high waked by the noife, and fadly ter- 
ladder, and taken the birds unde: hed 
the eve of the houle. 
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Thoughts 
THOUGHTS 
In a Letter 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


SHALL willingly comply with 

your requeft, in offering a few 
loofe hints on one of the oak fafci- 
nating of the fifter arts, the art of 
Mu fic . 

It is unneceffary here to enter in- 
to a difcuffion of the queftion, Whe- 
ther a rude or civilized ftate of fo- 
ciety is moft favourable to wmutical 
compofition? I have already confi- 
dered that queftion in my letter on 
the progrefs of poetry. The fame 
doctrine applies upon a general 
principle to the rife, progrets, and 
decline, of mufic. 

I fhall, in this letter, endeavour 
to give a fhort detail of the origin 
and progrefs of this impreflive art, 
and point out its nature and tenden- 
cy. 

The art of mufick took its rife in 
the earlieft periods of fociety. ‘ Ju- 
ba,’ we find, foon after the crea- 
tion of the world, ‘ was the father 
of all fuch as handled the harp and 
the organ.” And it is more than 
probable that Mofes, the moft an- 
cient of all writers, was well ac- 
quainted with this art. The Egyp- 


tians were the great promoters of 


feience in the Hebrew nation, and 
Moles wasinftructed in all the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians. The fublime 
and animated long of Mofes on the 
overthow of Pharaoh in the Ked- 
Sea was, we believe, adapted to 
the {weet ftrainsof mufick ; for we 
are told it was fung by Mofes and 
the children of Ifrael :—After the 
conclufion of the fong, ‘ Miriam 
the prophetefs, the lifter of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand, and all 
rhe women went out after her with 
timbrels and with dances: and Mi- 
riam anfwered them, Sing ye to 


on Mufick. 


ON MUSICK. 
to a Friend, 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed 


glorioufly ; the horfe and his rider 
hath he thrown into the fea.’ 


We read, in the Mofaic law, of 


the found of trumpets in approach- 
ing the field of battle, and of the 
feafts of trumpets in its religious ob- 
fervances. 

The hiftory of king David fur- 
nifhes us with very ftriking proofs 
of his attachment to the art of Mu- 
fick. Saul, being troubled in mind, 
and melancholy, was advifed to 
apply to mufick as a remedy for his 
diforder ; David took his harp, and 
played tunes of {weet melody, and 
Saul was comforted. 

The Pfalms of David, which 
glow with an ardour of genius and 
an elevation of the moft becoming 
fentiments, were, it is more than 
probable, fet to the moft fublime 
and expreflive mufick. Such was 
the attachment of the Hebrews to 
this art, and fuch was the profici- 
ency they had made init; that when 
they were in captivity in Babylon, 
they regretted with heart-felt for- 
row the lofs of thofe tongs, which 
they had fung with rapture in the 
temple of Jerufalem. 

Let us next attend to the pro- 
grefs of mufick among the Greeks. 
The Greeks, | believe, were in- 
debted to the Egyptians for this de- 
lightful art. Homer, the moft an- 
cient of authors, unconnected with 
facred writers, has given us very 
{triking defcriptions of the efficacy 
of mulick. We are told, Apollo 
invented the lyre, and inftructed 
Orpheus to play upon it. The ly- 
rick and dramatick poets were all, 
after the time of Homer, preficients 
in the art of mufick, and in all pra- 
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bability contributed much to the 
perfection of that art in Greece. 
We are well aflured, that, in the 
days of Philip and his fon Alexan- 
der the Great, mufick had arrived 
at its higheit degree of perfection. 
Fram Greece it made its way to 
Rome, and from Rome it {pread 
abroad over all the countries of Eu- 
rope. 

The progrefs of mulick depends 
much upon the temper and difpofi- 
tion of anation; and the temper 
and difpofition of the inhabitants of 
a country or diftri¢t are often form- 
ed by various caufes. Civil or ec- 
clefiaftical government, climate, 
wealth, or poverty, operate pow- 
erfully in ftamping a nationa) cha- 
racter. It feldom happens that two 
nations are entirely, in thefe re- 
ipects, in the fame fituation ; ac- 
cordingly, we find each nation has 
a deicriptive one peculiar to itfelf ; 
and hence the mufick of each na- 
tion bears invariable features cor- 
ref{ponding exactly to its own lead- 
ing character. We find, for in- 
ftance, the refined warbling of an 
Italian; the bold and animating 
tone of an Englifhman ; the barth 
and warlike founds of an Highland- 
er ; and the plaintive notes of a 
Caledonian, are fo ditlerent in kind 
from each other, as to prove, in a 
decifive manner, that the features 
of mufick, like thofe of the human 
face, take their complexion from 
various caufes. To enumerate them 
would prove a difficult, and, per- 
haps, an unneceflary meature. Many 
of them are common to all; others 
peculiar to a few nations. One clafs 
of thele caufes is precarious in its 
effeéts; another clafs is invariable. 
They all operate on the imagina- 
tion and on the heart, thoie great 
fources of paifion, affection, and 
delicate emotions. Thele opera- 
tions of the mind are claflified into 
different kinds, and each clais has 
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its caufes peculiar to itfelf. One 
clafs of emotions is perkaps raifed 
by the afpect of the heavens and the 
earth; another by the convulfive 
operations of the elements; and a 
third by contemplating Nature in 
an unhealthy condition. The fitu- 
ation of the inhabitants of a nation, 
as a collective body, is fuch as ex- 
hibits to their view objects which 
affeét them more forcibly than o- 
thers, and of courfe become fami- 
liar tothem. The emotions pecu- 
liar to tholfe objects are thus fre- 
quently raifed in the mind. The 
principal aflociation is powerful ; it 
affimilates with induftry not only 
the common objects of emotion, 
but all thofe of a fimilar nature, 
which have, at different periods, 
come under its cognizance: thus 
the emotion raifed by thefe objedts 
‘ twallows up all the reft,’ and be- 
comes a conftant inmate of the 
mind, The a¢tive and powerful 
gueft impels the mind to expreffions 
of utterance :—Hence the origin of 
mufick, and all the fine arts. 

But the complexion of mufick is 
not only different in one nation 
from another, but alfo in the fame 
nation at different periods. This 
change is produced by various 
caules. Revelutions in the civil 
or ecclefiaftical government, unac- 
cuftomed wars, profound peace, 
or any other powerful event, con- 
tribute greatly to diverfify the com- 
plexion and features of mutfick. 
The voice of liberty in France, if 
not drowned by the harth founds of 
deipotiim, will, in all probability, 
add a new feature to the mutfical 
productions of that nation. 

I meant to have ventured a few 
thoughts on the ufe and abute of 
this elegant art; But I mult re- 
ferve them for a future day. Give 
me leave to fubicribe mylelf 

Your affectionate Friend, 


G. H. M. 
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TnouGcuts on the ComMERCE of the United States. 


By JOHN SWANWICK., 


URING the period in which 
this extenlive continent 


tormed a part only of ano- 
ther empire, by whofe laws it 
was governed—its commerce was 
conliderably cramped, and confined 
within limits by no means fuiced 
to its capacity of exertion.— Dur- 
ing the late war that fucceeded, 
the unfortunate neceflity of an e- 
million of a circulating medium, of 
uncertain value, and the ftatutes 
pailed for the protection of that 
paper, all operated to the deftruc- 
tion of trade, which can only flour- 
uh under a ftable, wile, and juit 
adminiftration of government,— 
After the peace, the power of con- 
grefs, fo long unfortunately inade- 
quate to the protection of the whole 
empire, and regulation of the trade 
of its various parts, confiderably 
tended to check its improvements, 
But at length the period is arrived, 
when the whole nation, placed un- 
der one iuperintending control, 
can avail itfelf of all its ftrength, 
and mult of courfe make the moit 
rapid approaches to perfection in 
every line of its purfuit. 

The commerce of this country 


may be at prefent contidered as of 


two kinds, confifting of the import 
of whatever manufactures or arti- 
cles of foreign growth are eflential 
or ornamental to it, and the ex- 
port of the various produétions of 
our luxuriant foil, for the fupply 
of diftant nations—the latter is 
evidently the moft beneficial, {ince 
by it the agriculturift is encouraged, 
and the beft market difcovered for 
the fale of the products of his indul- 
try. Belide, trom hence is more 


Esq. 


immediately derived that valuable 
branch of trade which confifts in 
the carriage of thofe articles, and 
the confequent encreale of fhip- 
building and navigation ; of courle 
this claims the more immediate pro- 
tection of grovernment, who, to en- 
courage it, have laid duties on for- 
eign fhips, of a nature to prevent, 
as much as convenient, their inter- 
ference in it; wilely retiecting, on 
the other hand, on the too great 
difpofition prevalent for foreign 
wares, they have by well-timed 
duties leflened their introduction, 
and encouraged the cultivation ot 
domeftick manufactures among us. 
It is impoflible to conceive how 
ufeful have been thele regulations, 
as far as they have already been 
carried into etlect. Whilft they bid 
fair to fupply, in a manner almoft 
imperceptible, whatever money 
may be wanting for the general ex- 
igencies of government ; they have 
the happieit infiuence in promoting 
they gradual proiperity of the coun- 
try ; they have taken off oppref- 
five land-taxes, while they have 
encouraged its cultivation and fet- 
tlement ; to our cities, they have 
given an uncommon ipring ‘of ex- 
ertion, evident by their extention; 
navigation they have promoted in 
a iurprifing degree, as is feen by 
the number of large thips every 
where conftructing, by which the 
variety of tradeimen connected 
with them, have been railed at 
once toa ftate of eate and com- 
petency, from one of evere de- 
preflion ; and the flag of the 
United States, from being of compa- 
ratively little importance, begins te 
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be now ranked among the moft re- 
{pectable in every quarter of the 
globe. 

Still greater improvements may 
be expected from the continual et- 
tects ot wile and vigorous national 
councils, a due regulation of the 
coins, weights, mea{iures, exchange, 
and infpection-laws throughout the 
union; prudent and well judged 
combinations, by treaties with to- 
reign nations—the quick and im- 
partial adminiftration of juftice 
throughout the empire—the due 
{upport of all meafures calculated to 
promote and preterve public and 
private credit—the improvement 
of roads, and opening iuitable ca- 
nals for internal navigation—the 
liberal encouragement ot agriculture 
and manufac¢tures—the promotion 
of knowledge and learning—all 
thele are fources from which the 
commerce of our country anticipates 
the moft powerful {upport-—How 
evident that fhe only wants what 
is confiltent with the public good, 
nay, that this is her own—How bril- 
liant the profpect of all the advan- 
tages which muit be produced by 
fuitable attention to thele objects— 
How happy the agents to whom 
the country thall be indebted for 
them—How fortunate her lot when 
they thall be carried to pertec- 
tion. 

There is ene object, however, 
that feems to demand an earlier at- 
tention of Congreis than moit o- 
thers, and which, it is furprifing 
has hitherto e(caped their notice— 
it is the great principle of prevent- 
ing foreign thips to introduce among 
us any articles but the produce of 
their own countries—tor want of 
attention to this, the rifing com- 
merce of America to China is like- 
ly to be nipped in the bud—how 
hard, that after all the vigour of 
enterprize feen in fuch diftant 
ex peditions—after all the perils and 
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dangers fo long a voyage fuppofes, 
cur fhips, on their return, thould 
find their pro{pects deteated, by the 
intreduction of fimilar cargoes, from 
European ftates, fo much nearer us ! 
— Thus the concurrence of foreign 
companies is permitted to raile the 
prices on our merchants abroad, and 
afterwards, itrange to tell, equally 
permitted to deteat their objects at 
home.— Duties have been laid, it is 
true, to diicourage this, but they 
are inadequate to the purpote, as, it 
is apprehended, will in the pre- 
fent year be unfortunately experi- 
enced. In other nations this com- 
merce has been tound, even with- 
out iuch cem petition, torequire the 
aid of rch companies to conduct it. 
The wile policy of our conftitution 
admits of no tuch monopolies ; but 
furely we ought to prevent totally 
the interference of other nations in 
this bulinels, for which no motive 
can be found to weigh againit the 
difcouragement it creates. 

An untavourable idea has at fome 
time prevailed, of the interefts of 
gommerce and agriculture, as being 
at variance ; and of the intereits of 
one ftate, as differing trom thole of 
another, as to objects connected 
with trade—thete delufions have 
fometimes proved fatal to it, and 
have often checked the tide of its 
improvement ; yet none are more 
void of truth and reaton, That parts 
of the union fheuld be eminent for 
mercantile talents, others for nau- 
tical abilities, and others tor culti- 
vation of rich and bulky articles of 
export, would appear as fortunate 
contingencies, intenaed to cement 
the union by ties of mutual necefli- 
ty and want... Yet have fuch cir- 
cumftances created jealoulies, in- 
{tead of encreafing harmony ; and 
fometimes defeated, in our publick 
councils, the wifeft plans of nati- 
onal profperity. We mult hope a 
more generous and enlightened po- 
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licy will fucceed, and that the pro- 
grefsof time will {peedily dilcover, 


that the ftrengrth and importance of 


the whole is combined in a due en- 


Difadvantages of juvenile focieties. 


couragement of every part, and that 
whatever benefits the remoteift 
member of the body, will naturally 
pervade, and meliorate the whole. 


—9-9O9-994-999-00-0— 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL 


Subftance of an Effay on the 


ASYLUM. 


DISADVANTAGES of 


JUVENILE SocrETIES, read before a Literary So- 
finee, in the city of Phila- 


ciety, inftituted fome time 


delphia. 


"| HE profeffed purpofes of juve- 

nile literary focieties are to 
procure, what iscalled a fudden and 
ealy flow of thought, a habit of de- 
livering thofe thoughts with fluency 
and fuitable expretlions, and a con- 
cife and clofe method of argumen- 
tation—Thefe acquirements, we ac- 
knowledge, may be good in them- 


felves, and, indeed, ufeful to men— 
But in the hands of youth, who 
want fufficient experience and pru- 
dence, to handle fiuch weapons 
properly, they have very pernici- 
ous effeéts—Many are injured by 
the poileflion of qualifications in 
themfelves really valuable—Or, as 
Mr. Pope exprefles a fimilar idea, 


Some to whom Heav’n in wit has been profufe, 
Want as much more to turn it to it’s ufe. 


Good nature, for inftance, is un- 
doubtedly an amiable difpofition of 
the but if its poffeffor is 
not blefled with a competent fhare 
of underftanding, and fome know- 
ledge of men and manners, it will 
daily and inevitably expole him to 
dangers, and may at length involve 
him in ruin. Laughed at by thofe 
who, taking: advantage of this 
weaknefs, have brought upon him 
his difttrefles, or {carcely pitied by 
others, who cannot but acknow- 
ledge, that this failing was one of 
tho!e which flow from a virtuous 
rather than a vicious foul—the 
generality of mankind will pats 
him off as fool, who, as he brought 
on his deftruction by his own indif- 
cretions, is undeterving of aiffift- 
ance, 

In a fociety like ours the debates 
are carried on merely tor the fake 
ot argumentation—This will be 


mind; 


plain, when we confider, that to 
every queftion, there can be but 
one right fide, and yet there are 
exprefs appointments to fupport 
two—Now it is, at leaft, fuppofed 
that each dilputant believes that he 
is contending for a juft cawfe, and, 
in moft initances, he convinces 
himtelf that it is fo before the 
debate ends, merely for the fake 
of oppofition, and that regard 
which man has for his own affer- 
tions—The abiurdity of the con- 
tention makes no difference as to 
this effect—The mind long ac- 
cultomed to the impreffion of a 
certain train of ideas, at laft un- 
avoidably adopts them—Hence it 
is that a virtuous education will 
freauently erate vicious biafles and 
produce a worthy charaéter; and 
vice verfa—To the mind of a per- 
fon who has, for a long time,- been 
accuftomed to the prefentation of 
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virtuous conduct, the commenda- 
tions beftowed upon the good, and 
the deteftation with which vice is 
viewed—every fucceflive impref- 
fion is itronger than the former, 
and every hour the effects are in- 
creafed, till at length they become 
fettled habits, or (as they are cal- 
led) virtues—In like manner, the 
pride of a young man is engaged to 
{upport his appointed opinion, how- 
ever abfurd—He bends the whole 
powers of his mind te rake up argn- 
ments for this purpofe, and tlie 
object of his refearches and medi- 
tations, is not to come at the truth, 
and acquire proper and ufeful in- 
formation upon the fubject, but 
merely to devife methods, and in- 
genious fophifms, to eftablifh an 
opinion palpably falfe and errone- 
ous—His error, from being ficti- 
tious, at laft becomes real, and the 
fruits of his labour and ftudy are to 
confound and miflead his judgment, 
which, if left to its own natural 
energy and operations, would have 
direéted clearly and right—So that 
much time, that might have been 
well employed in procuring uleful 
and fubftantial knowledge, has 
been fpent, laborioufly {pent, in the 
heaping up of a pile of nonfentical 
fyllogiims, the acquifition of a mil- 
chievous error, and forcing upon 
ourfelves an abfurdity which our 
unperverted reafon would have 
revolted at—I acknowledge, that 
this fhould not be fo, and thele 
focieties fhould produce very dif- 
ferent effects; and therefore my 
affertions may feem ftrange, and 
indeed, be incredible to thofe whole 
experience has not convinced them 
vf their truth—But I appeal with 
confidence to thofe who have been 
converfant with fuch focieties. 

In thefe juvenile literary tocie- 
ties, as has been before oblerved, 
a quettion is never ftarted but mere- 
ly for the fake of difputation ; which 


produces another ill confequence— 
If l am aceuftomed ta pay attention 
to the opinions of others only to 
find faults in them, and, if poflible, 
overturn them however juft and 
proper, the habit will become fo 
fixed as ever to remain with me, 
and fhew itfelf at very improper 
places and times— When a perfon 
has contracted this habit, he can- 
not throw it off and refume it, 
as circumftances may render it 
proper—In common converfations, 
where, in general, the principal ob- 


ject is to pais a few hours agreeably 


and innocently, he will attentively 
oblerve every fentiment, and every 
expreifion, and be harping at both 
at every opportunity—One ob- 
ferves that it is a very cold day— 
This is a feaft for our pedantic dif- 
putant—He immediately, and, you 
may depend upon it, modettly, 
begs leave to differ from the gentile- 
man—He then runs out into a long 
confuled rigmarole of learned un- 
intelligible nontenfe, to prove that 
there is, in nature, no fuch abio- 
jute body or qi eats as cold, but it 
ismerely an a5/ence of he at—Great 
philofopher ! and what is meant by 
all this? I believe the meaning has 
never yet been known—The in- 
tention and ule of language is fimp- 
ly to exprefs ideas—A certain itate 
of the weather produces a fenfation, 
which gives rife to an idea we 
exprefs and communicate by the 
term heat. The contrary fenta- 
tion and idea we call co/d. Lan- 
guage exprefles dzas and not thing 
This i is a fhort and fimple Riedernt 
of truth, founded in every ones 
reafon and experience; and al- 
though not underitanding, we may 
be unable to contute the jargon of 
fuch philofophical fophiftry, yer we 
can never be convinced by it, con- 
trary to the conviction of nature. 
What, then, has our felf-fufficien: 
youth gajned, by interrupting an 
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eafy and agreeable converfation, 
with his learned train of reafoning ? 
probably, he may fuppole that, as 
none pretend to dilpute the point 
with him, he has gained a complete 
victory over the minds of all, and 
railed their admiration of his vatt 
knowledge and abilities. Weak crea- 
ture! and is this thy knowledge? 
filence is, upon fueh occafions, mucn 
oftener produced by a thorough 
contempt, than by conviction either 
of the protundity of your learning, 
or the rectitude of your opinion. 
A character of this ftamp is either 
the laughing-ftock and {port of e- 
very company, or a hated check 
upon its eafe and pleafure. It can 
never command the efteem of 
any, though perhaps a few gaping 
tools may for a time admire. 

Bur let us even grant that our 
impertinent pedant meets with all 
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the fuccefs defired. Let us grant 
that the force of his eloquence and 
logick is irrefiftable, and he in- 
difputably triumphs over all oppofi- 
tion. What, then, are his gains? 
will any man thank him, for prov- 
ing him ignorant, and expofing him 
to his companions? had he any 
right to inform another at the ex- 
pence of his feelings; and wound 
him in the tendereft part, for a 
piece of knowledge, which may 
never be of the leaft ufe to him, 
and can, undoubtedly, never com- 
penfate for the price at which it 
was obtained? fuch triumphs are 
like the conquefts of an Alexander, 
or the oppreflion of a Dionyfius, 
where the moft tender and facred 
rights of others are trampled up- 
on, to fhed a falfe and hated {plen- 
dor round the conqueror’s brows. 


$B ODODE KOA A AA AA — 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


SIR, 


The following letter from Dr. Franklin to Noah Webfter, jun. E/q ; 
written near the clofe of his long and ufeful life, is very interefting ; as well 
on account of the excellent obfervations it contains, as of the pleasing proof 
at exhibits, that the mental faculties may be preferved in full vigour to the 
extremity of old age, by laying in a [uffcrent flock of knowledge in early life, : 
and by preferving the mind from a fatal torpor by due and falutary exerci/e. 
Pleafe to republi{h it, with Mr. Webjler’ s introductory letter, from the enclofed 


new/paper, printed at Hartford in Ne w-England. 


Mr. PRINTER, 


le following Letter from the 
late venerable Dr. franklin, 
though dated in December lait, did 
not reach me till a few days before 
his death. That gentleman fuffer- 
ed nothing to efcape his obferva- 
tion, and | believe, you will think 
with me, that his remarks on cer- 
tain pretended improvements in our 
Janguage, highly deferve publica- 
tion. Pleafe to infert the following 


Your’s && W. 


letter entire in your ufeful paper, 
after which I will occafionally fur- 
nifh you with fome ftrictures on the 
fame fubject. It was my intention 
to have done this, while the Doc- 
tor was alive, that the public might 
have the benefit of his farther re- 
marks; for the remarks of Dr. 
Franklin, in the laft ftages of his 
life, were the ripened mellow fruit 
of long experience and mature judg- 
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ment. But the tree is withered 
and cut down ; andall we can do is 
to gather and carefully preferve the 
fruit that remains. 
I am Sir, your humble fervant 
N. WEBSTFR, jun. 
Hartford, April 30, 179°. 











Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 17°29. 
Dear Sir, 

I RECEIVED, fome time fince, 
your DifJertatiens on the Engli/h 
Language. It is an excellent work, 
and will be greatly ufeful in turning 
the thoughts of our countrymen to 
correct writing. Pleafe to accept 
my thanks for it, as well as for the 
great honour you have done me in 
its dedication. I ought to have 
made this acknowledgement fooner, 
but muchindif{pofition prevented me. 

I cannot but applaud your zeal 
for preferving the purity of our 
language both in its expreffion and 
pronunciation, and in correcting 
the popular errors feveral of our 
{tates are continually falling into, 
with refpeét to both. Give me 
leave to mention fome of them, tho’ 
poffibly they may have already have 
occurred to you. I with, hoWever, 
that in fome future pubbication of 
your’s, you would fet a dicounte- 
nancing mark upon them. Tite firft 
lremember is the word improved. 
When I left New-England in the 
year 1723, this word had never 
been ufed among Us, as far as | 
know, but in the fenfle of amelio- 
rated or made better, except once 
in a very eld book of Dr. Mather’s, 
entitled Remarkable ‘ Providences. 
As that man wrote a very obicure 
hand, I remember that when I read 
that word in his book, ufed inftead 
of the word employed, I conjectured 
that it was an error of the printer, 
who had miitaken a too fhort/in the 
writing for an r, and a y with too 
fhort a tail forav, whereby employed 
was converted into improved ; but 


when I returned to Bofton in 1733, 
I found this change bad obtained fa- 
vour, and was then become com- 
mon ; for | met with it often in pe- 
rufing the new{papers, where it 
frequently made an appearance rae 
ther ridiculous: Such, for inftance, 
as the adveitifement of a country 
houfe to be fold, which had been 
many years ‘proved as a tavern ; 
and in the character of a deceafed 
country gentleman, that he had 
been, for more than thirty years, 
improved as a juftice of the peace. 
This ufe of the word improve is pe- 
culiar to New-England, and not 
to be met with among any other 
{peakers of Englifh, either on this 
or the other fide of the water. 

During my late abfence in France, 
I find that fevera] other new words 
have been introduced into our par- 
liamentary language ; for example, 
I find a verb for med + om the fub- 
{tantive notice, I fheuld not have 
noticed this, were it mot that the gen- 
tleman, oc. Alfo another verb, 
from the fubftantive advocate, The 
gentleman who advocates, or who 
has advocated that motion, Gc. Ae 
nother from the fubftantive progre/s, 
the moft awkward and abominable 
of the three, The Committee havi 1g 
progreiled, re/ilved to adjourn. The 
word oppo/ed though not a new 
word, I find ufed in a new man- 
ner, as, The gentlemen who are op- 
poled to this mm: afiure, to which Ihave 
alfa my felf always been oppofed. If 
you fhould happen to be of my opi- 
nion with refpect to thefe innova- 
tions, you will ule your authority 
in reprobating them. 

The Latin language, long the 
vehicle ufed in diftributing know- 
ledge among the different nations otf 
Europe, is daily more and more 
neglected ; and one of the modern 
tongues, viz. the French, feems, in 
point of univeriality, to have fup- 
plied its place; it is fpoken in all 
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the courts of Europe, and moft of 
the literati, thofe even who do 
not {peak it, ave acquired know- 
ledge enough of it, to enable them 
ealily to read the books that are 
written in it. This gives a confi- 
derable advantage to that nation ; 
it enables its authors to inculcate 
and f{pread through other nations, 
fuch fentiments and opinions on im- 
portant points as are moft conducive 
to its interefts, or which may con- 
tribute to its reputation, by pro- 

common interefts 
It is perhaps owing to 


‘ 


moting the ot 


mankind. 


its being written in French, that 
Voltaire , lreat le on Toleration, 
has had fo tudden and fo great an 


effect on the bigotry of Europe, as 
matt entirely to difarm it. The 
weneral ufe of the French language 
has likewile a very advantage ous 
efiect on the profits of the booktel- 
it 


ling branch of commerce, being 
we'll known that the morc copies 
can be told that are {truck off from 


ypofition of types, the pro- 
e calc in a much greater pro- 
tion than they do in making a 
cater number of pieces in any o- 
manufacture. And at 


capital town in 


ter KLIG OF 


P eclent there is no 


rurepe 


Qdur } tith 


without a French bookie!l- 
ler’s thop correfponding with Paris. 
bids fair to obtain the 
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with it was imperfect, difficulties, 

{mall in themlelves, operated as 
, Rare 

great ones in obftructing their pro- 


grefs. A book, for example, ill 
printed, or a pronunciation, in 
{peaking, not well articulated, 


would render a fentence unintelli- 
gible, which from a clear print, or 
a diltinét {peaker, would have been 
immediately comprehended. If 
theretore we would have the bene- 
fit of feeing our language more ge- 
nerally known among mankind, we 
thould endeavour to remove all the 
difficulties, however fmall, that dif- 
courage the learning of it. But I am 
lorry to obferve that, of late years, 
thofe difficulties, inftead of being 
diminifhed, have been augmented. 
In examining the Englith bouks t hat 
were printed between the reftora- 
tion and the acceflion of George the 
2d. we may obferve, that all fub- 
ftantives were begun with a capital, 
in which we imitated our mother 
tongue, the German. This was 
more particularly ufeful to thofe 
who were not well acquainted with 
the Englifh, there being fuch a pro- 
digious number of our words, that 
are yoth verbs and fubftantives, and 
{pelt in the fame manner, though 
often accented differently in pro- 
nunciation. this method has, by 
the fancy of printers, of late years, 


fecom! place. The great body of been laid atide; from an idea, that 
excellent printed fermons in ovr fupprefling the capitals thews the 
| ‘ . and the tieedom of ow character to greater advantage ; 
writings on political fubjects, have  thofe letters, prominent above the 
induced a number of divines of dif- line, difturbing its even, regular ap- 
ferent fects and nations, as well as pearance. The effect of this change 
gentlemen concerned in public af- is fo coufiderable that a learned man 
tairs, to flody it, fo far at lealt as of France, who ufed to read our 
to 1 And it we were to en- books, though not perfeétly ac- 
deave the facthtating its progrels, quainted with our language, in 
the fludy of our tongue might be- convertation with me on the f{ub- 
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our writers; of which miftake I 
convinced him by marking for him 
each fubftantive with a capital, in 
a paragraph, which he then ealily 
underftood, though before he could 
not comprehend it. This fhews the 
inconvenience of that pretended im- 
provement. 

From the fame fondnefs for an e- 
ven and uniform appearance of cha- 
racters in the line, the printers 
have of late banifhed alfo the Italick 
types, in which words of impor- 
tance to be attended to in the fenle 
of the fentence, and words on which 
an emphatis fhould be put in read- 
ing, uled tobe printed. And late- 
ly another fancy has induced other 
printers to ufe the fhort round s in- 
itead of the long one, which for- 
merly ferved well to diflinguifh a 
word readily by its varied appear- 
ance. Certainly the omitting this 
prominent letter makes the line ap- 
pear more even; but renders it lels 
immediately legible ; as the paring 
all men’s nofes might {moothe and le- 
vel their faces, but would render their 
phyfiognomies lefs diftinguifhable. 
Add to all thefe improvements back- 
wards, another modern fancy, that 
grey printing is more beautiful than 
black; hence the Englifh new books 
are printed in fo dim a character as 
to be read with ditliculty by old 
eyes, unlefs in a very ftrong fight 
and with good glafles. Whoever 
compares a volume of the Genile- 
man’s Magazine, printed between 
the years 1731 and 1740, with one 
of thofe printed in the laft ten years, 
will be convinced of the much great- 
er degree of perfpicuity given by 
black ink than by the grey. Lord 
Chefterfield pleafantly remarked 
this difference to Faulkener, the 
printer of the Doublin Journal, who 
Was vainly making encomiums on 
his own paper, as the moft com- 
plete of any inthe world; ‘ But, 


Mr. Faulkener,” fays my Lord, 


*€ don’t you think it might be ftill 
farther improved, by uling paper 
and ink not quite fo near of a co- 
lour.”’ For all thefe reafons ] can- 
not but with that our American 
printers would, in their, editions a- 
void thefe fancied improvements, 
and thereby render their works 
more agreeable to foreigners in Eu- 
rope, to the great advantage of our 
book{felling commerce. 

Farther, to be more fenfible of 
the advantage of clear and diftinét 
printing, let us confider the affift- 
ance it affords in reading well aloud 
to an auditory. In fo doing the 
eye generally flides forward three 
or four words before the voice. If 
the fight clearly diftinguifhes what 
the coming words are, it givestime 
to order the modulation of the voice 
to expre{s them properly. But if 
they are ob{fcurely printed, or dif- 
guifed by onfitting the capitals and 
long /’s, or otherwife, the reader 
is apt to modulate wrong, and find- 
ing he has done fo, he is obliged to 
go back and begin the fentence a- 
gain; which leflens the pleafure of 
the hearers. This leads me to men- 
tion an old error in our mode of 
printing. We are fenfible that when 
a queftion is met with in reading, 
there is a proper variation to be 
ufed in the management of the 
voice. We have therefore a point, 
called an interrogation, affixed to 
the queftion in order to diftinguith 
it. But this is abfurdly placed at 
its end, fo that the reader does not 
difcover it till he finds he has wrong- 
ly modulated his voice, and is there- 
fore obliged to begin again the fen- 
tence. To prevent this the Spa- 
nifh printers, more fenfibly, place 
an interrogation at the beginning as 
well as at the end of the queftion. 
We have another error of the fame 
kind in printing plays, where fome- 
thing often occurs that is marked as 
{poken afide. But the word afide is 
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placed at the end of the [peech, 


: | le ae 
when it ought to precede it, asa 
direction to the reader, thathe may 


govern his voice accordingly. The 
practice of oui ladies In meeting 


five or fix together, to torm little 
buly parties, “ here each 1s employ- 
ed in fome uleful work, while one 
reads to them, is fo commendable 


idlene/s, and induftry. 


in itfelf, that it deferves the atten- 


tion of authors and printers to make 


it as pleafing as poflible, both tothe 
reader and hearers. My beft with- 
es attend you, being, with fincere 
efteem, Sir, your moft obedient 
and very humble Servant, 


B. FRANKLIN. 


SPO OOS POTS OOS SO 


Obfervations oz Luxury, Idlenefs, and Induftry, extracted 


from a letter written by 


T is wonderful how prepofter- 
oufly the affairs of this world 
are managed. Naturally one would 
imagine, ‘that the intereft of a few 
individuals, should give way to ge- 
neral intereft. But individuals ma- 
nage their affairs with fo much 
more application, induftry and 
addrefs, than the public do theirs, 
that general intereft moft com- 
monly gives way to particular— 
We afiemble parliaments and 
councils, to have the benefit of 
their collected wifdom ; but we ne- 
ceflarily have, at the fame time, the 
inconvenience of their collected paf- 
fiens, prejudices, and private inter- 
efts. By the help of thefe, artful 
men overpower their wifdom, and 
dupe its pofleffors: and it we may 
judge by the acts, arrets and edicts, 
all the world over, tor regulating 
commerce, an aflembly of great 
men is the greateft tool upon 
earth. 
[ have not yet indeed thought of 
a remedy for luxury. I am not 
fure that in a great ftate it is capa- 
ble of a remedy ; nor that the evil 
is in itfelf always fo great as it is re- 
prefented. Suppoie we include in 
the definition of Juxury all unnecef- 
fary expence, and then let us con- 
lider whether laws to prevent fuch 
expence are pollible to be executed 


Dr. Franklin, in 1784. 


in a great country, and whether, if 
they could be executed, our people 
generally would be happier, or e- 
ven richer. Is not the hope of one 
day, being able to purchale and en- 
joy luxuries, a great {pur to labour 
and induftry?) May not luxury 
therefore produce more than it con- 
fumes, if without fuch a fpur, peo- 
ple would be, as they are naturally 
enough inclined to be, lazy and in- 
dolent? To this purpofe I remem- 
ber a circumftance. The fkipper 
of a fhallop, employed between 
Cape-May and Philadelphia, had 
done us fome {mall fervice, for 
which he refufed to be paid. My 
wite underftanding that he had a 
daughter, fent her a prefent of a 
new fafhioned cap. Three years 
after, this {kipper being at my houfe 
with an old farmer of Cape-May, 
his paflenger, he mentioned the cap, 
and how much his daughter had 
been pleafed with it; ** But (faid 
he) it proved a dear cap to our con- 
gregation”’ ““ How fo?” 

“When my daughter appeared 
with it at meeting, it was fo much 
admired, that all the girls refolved 
to get fuch caps from Philadelphia ; 
and my wife and I computed that 
the whole could not have coft lefs 
than an hundred pounds.”—‘* True, 
(faid the farmer) but you do not 
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fell all the ftory : I think the cap 


was neverthelels an advantage to 


us ; for it was the firft thing that 
put our girls upon knitting worfted 
mittens for fale at Philadelphia, 


that they might have wherewithal 


to buy caps and ribbons there : and 


you know that that induftry has 
continued, and is likely to continue 
and increafe to a much greater va- 


ue, and anfwer better purpofes.” 


— Upon the whole, I was more re- 
conciled to this little piece of luxu- 
ry, fimce not only the girls were 
made happier by having fine caps, 
but the Philadelphians by the fupply 


of warm mittens. 

In our commercial towns upon 
the fea coaft, fortunes will occation- 
ally be made. Some of thofe who 
grow rich will be prudent, live 
within bounds, and preferve what 
they have gained for their pofteri- 
ty. Others, fond of fhewing their 
wealth, will be extravagant, and 
ruin themfelves. Laws cannot pre- 
vent thissx—And perhaps it is not 
always an evil to the public.—A 
fhilling {pent idly by a fool, may be 
picked up by a wifer perion, who 
knows better what to do with it. 
It is therefore not loft.—A vain filly 
fellow builds a fine houfe, furnifhes 
it richly, lives in it expenfively, and 
in afew years ruins himfelf; but 
the mafons, carpenters, {miths, 
and other honeft tradefmen, have 
been by his employ affifted in main- 
taining and raifing their families ; 
the farmer has been paid for his la- 
bour, and encouraged, and the ef- 
tate is now in beiter hands—lIn 
fomie cafes, indeed, certain modes 
of luxury may be a public evil, in 
the fame manner as it is a private 
One. If there be a nation, for in- 
ftance, that exports its beef and 


linen to pay for the importation of 


claret and porter, while a great part 

of its people live upon potatoes, 

and wear no fhirts; wherein does it 
Unt. Asyt. Vol. V. No, 1. 


differ from the fot who lets his fa- 


mily ftarve, and (ells his clothes to 


buy drink? Our American com- 
merce is, I confefs, a little in this 
way. We fell our victuals to the 


iflands for rum and fugar ; the fub- 


ftantial neceffaries of life for fuper- 
fluities. But we have plenty, and 
live well neverthelefs; though by 
being foberer, we might be richer. 


The vaft quantity of foreft land 
we have yet to clear and put in or- 
der for cultivation, will for a long 


time keep the body of our nation 
laborious and frugal. Forming an 


opinion of our people and their man- 


ners, by what is feen among the 
inhabitans of the fea-ports, is judg- 
ing from an improper fample. The 
people of the trading towns may be 
rich and luxurious, while the coun- 
try pofleffes all the virtues that tend 
to promote happinefs and public 
proiperity. Thole towns are not 
much regarded by the country ; 
they are hardly confidered as an ef- 
fential part of the ftates; and the 
experience of the laft war has 
fhewn, that their being in the pol- 
feffion of the enemy, did not necef- 
farily draw on the fubjection of the 
country, which bravely continued 
to maintain its freedom an: inde- 
pendence notwithftanding. 

It ‘has been computed, by fome 
political arithmetician, that if every 
man and woman would work for 
four hours each day, on fomething 
uleful, that labour would produce 
futticient to procure all the neceffa- 
ries and comforts of life; want and 
milery would be bavifhed out of the 
world, and the reft of the twenty- 
four hours might be leifure and 
pleafure. 

What occafions then fe much 
want and mifery? It is the employ- 
ment of men and women in works 
that produce neither the necefla- 
ries nor conveniences of life, who, 
withthole who do nothing, confuame 
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neceflaries raifed by the laborious. 
To explain this: 

The firft elements of wealth are 
obtained by labour, from the earth 
and waters. Ihave land and raife 
corn. With this, ifI feed a tami- 
ly that does nothing, my corn will 
be confumed, and at the end of the 
year I fhall be no richer than ] was 
a’ the beginning. But if, while lfeed 
them, 1 employ them, fome in fpin- 
ning, others in making bricks, &c. 
for building, the value of n y corn 
will be arrefted, and remain with 
me, and at.the end of the year we 
may all be better cloathed and bet- 
ter lodged. And if inflead ot cm- 
ploying a man I feed, in making 
bricks, I employ him in fiddling for 
me, the corn he eats is gone, and 
no part of his manufacture remains 
to augment the wealth an¢ conve- 
nience of the family ; 1 fhall there- 
fore be the poorer for this fidaling 
man, unleis the reft of my family 
work more, or eat lefs, to make up 
the deficiency he occafions, 

Look reund the world, and fee 
the millions employed in doing no- 
thing, or in fomething that amounts 
to nothing, when the neceflaries 
and conveniences of life are in quei- 
tion. What is the bulk of com- 
merce, for which we fight and de- 
ftroy each other, but the roi) of mil- 
lions tor fuperfluities, to the great 
hazard and lofs of many lives by the 
couftant dengers of the fea? How 
much labour is {pent in building and 
fitting great fhips to goto China and 
Arabi., for tea and coffee, to the 
Weit- Indies tor fugar, to America 
for ye The: c things Canlot 
be called the neceflaries ot life, for 
our ancettors lived very comlorta- 
bly with« ur them. 

A qucltion may be afked, could 
alt thefe people now RES in 
rauing, making, or carry ivy iuper- 


fiuines, be fubiilted by railing hes 





idlene/s, 


ceflaries? I think they might. The 
world is large, and a great part of 
ir ftill uncultivated. Many hundred 
millions of acres in Afia, Africa, and 
America, are ftill a foreft, anda 
great deal even in Europe. Ona 
huncred acres of this foreft a man 
might become a iubftantial farmer : 
and 100,000 men employed in clear- 
ing each his hundred acres, would 
hardly brighten a {pot big enough 
to be vifible from the moon, unlefs 
with Herfchell’s telefcope: fo vaft 
are the regions ftill in wood. 

It is however fome comfort to re- 
flect, that, upon the whole, the 
quantity of induft y and prudence 
among mankind exceeds the quan- 
tity of idlenefs and folly. Hence the 
increafe of good buildings, farms cul- 
tivated, and populous cities filled 
with wealth, all over Europe ; 
which a few ages fince, were only 
to be found on the coafts of the Me- 
diterranean; and this, notwith- 
{tanding the mad wars continually 
raging, by which are often deftroy- 
ed in one year the works of many 
years peace. So that we may hope 
the luxury of a few merchants on 
the coaft, will not be the ruin of A- 
merica, 

One refleftion more, and I will 
end this long rambling letter. Al- 
moft all the parts of our bodies re- 
quire fome expence. The feet de- 
mand fhoes ; the legs ftockings ; the 
reft of the body cloathing ; and the 
belly a good deal of victuals. Our 
eyes, though exceedingly uleful, afk, 
when realonable, only the cheap 
afliftance of tpectacles, which could 
not much impair eur finances. But 
the eyes of other peuple are the eyes 
that ruin ws. If all but myfelf were 
blind, I fhould want neither fine 
clothes, fine houfes, nor fine furnie 
ture. 


and indufiry. 
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A FUNERAL Oration, on the Moft Worfbipful and 
Honorable Major-General Ricuarpd CASWELL, 


Wor /hipful Sirs, 
And worthy BROTHERS, 


EREFT of him who conducted 
our works, we are met to dif- 

charge the tribute of a tear due to 
his memory. How deeply the reft 
of the community fympathife with 
us, on this melancholy cccafiun, the 
attendance of a refpectavle number 
of our fellow-citizens fully tettifies. 

Shall our griefs terminate in 
f{terile tears? fhall this difcourfe, 
facred to the memory of the moflt 
worfhipful and Honourable Major- 
General RicHarD CaswELt, 
Grand-Mafter of the Malons of 
North-Carolina, be, like the fong of 
the untutored lavage, the mere re- 
hearfal of a warrior’s atchieve- 
ments? No. In admiring the vir- 
tues that have rendered his death 
lamented, like Jofiah’s in Judea and 
Ferufalem, \et us, as chriftians and 
matons, be ftimulated, not to offer 
idle adulation to his mines, but to 
imitate, in the practice of every 
virtue, fo bright a pattern. 

Nothing excites more powerfully 
to virtuous deeds, than the examples 
of thofe whom they have rendered 
confpicuous. Man generally defires 
what he finds applauded in others. 
And, either becaufe virtue appears 
more noble when he hears it prail- 
ed, or lets difficult when he fees it 
practifed, he is ftimulated thereto 
—as the labour is not without re- 
ward, and remifluefs would be with- 
out excule, 

The examples of the dead are 
no le(s powerful than thofe of the 
living. We look upon the virtues 





Grand-Mafter of the Mcfons of North-Carolina. 
By FRANCOIS-XAVIER MARTIN, Esq 


And all Judea and Jerufalem mourned for Jofiah.—II, Chron. xxxv. 24. 


of the former with a greater de- 
gree of veneration; as we view 
thofe of the latter with a greater 
degree of envy; pehaps, becaufe 
death having crowned them, we 
are willing to believe that pofterity 
praifes without flattery, as it praif- 
es without intereft—or rather (for, 
why fhould the real reafon be con- 
cealed in this temple oftruth?) be- 
caufe our pride will not fuffer us 
to acknowledge them in the liv- 
ing. 

To convene the people when 
fome illuftrious popular character 
had terminated his career, and to 
improve the opportunity of exciting 
them to patriotic virtues, is an an- 
cient cuftom, frequent inftances of 
which occur in facred and profane 
hiftory. The heart of man, how- 
ever obdurate, when operated up- 
on by grief, or the idea of a future 
{tate, is prepared to receive tuch 
favourable impreffions; as the ftiff 
and clofe-grained {tone becomes 
pliant and ductile, when heated by 
the fire of the furnace. 

Thus we read that the corps of 
Cefar having been brought into the 
forum of the netropolis ot the world, 
Anthony, holding up that ditator’s 
garment, addrefled the Roman 
people. ‘* You w ell know,’ faid 
he, ‘* this mantle. I remember 
the firft time Catar put iton. It 
was on the day he overcame the 
Nervi. If you have tears to thed, 
prepare to fhed them now.” 

With as muck propriety, can I 




































rife to day, and, addrefling you, 
fay :——You well know thele 
badges. They are the infignia of 
MASONRY—of a tociety which 
for its antiquity and utility acknow- 
ledges no equal among the infliru- 
tions of the fons of men. Behold 
the white apron that was girded on 
him, the lois of whom we bemoan, 
on the day he became a mafou. He 
has lett it to you, untullied. He has 
leit it to you, decorated with thofe 
marks of dignity, to which merit 
alone gives title. —If you have tears 
to thed, prepare to fhed them now, 
—He isno more. No longer fhall 
he, like the eaftern tun, illuminate 
our lodges; no longer fhall he plan 
or direct our works. 

You well know, fellow-citizens, 
that fword, emblematical of {u- 
picme executive authority. I re- 
member the firft time it was de- 
livered him. It was on the day 
we thook off the oppreflive yoke of 
Britilh domination and became a 
people. It you have tears to fhed, 
prepare to fhed them now. He is 
no more. No longer fhall he wield 
the the {word of juftice attempered 
by mercy. No longer thall he pre- 
fide in your councils, or lead you 
to the hoftile field. 

To enter here into a minute de- 
tail of the ferviceshe rendered you, 
would be to premile that they may 
be obliterated trom your memory— 
you remember them. Brothers and 
tellow-citiens, they cannot have 
been forgotten. 

It was he who headed you on 
the day you broke down the iu- 
perior phalanx of Scotch infurgents, 
at Moore’s-creek ; and thereby pre- 
ferved the caule of freedom trom 
the deadly blow this reinforcemeut 
would have enabled our enemies to 
ftrike. It was he who pretided in 
the affvmbly of patriots, who fram- 
ed that initrument, which, defining 
your rights and the authority of your 
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rulers, has fecured your liberties to 
this day. It was he whom your 
united voices twice called to the 
fupreme magiftracy of this ftate— 
and it was he, Who, but a few 
days ago, ftill filled the chair of 
your fenate. 

If his public chara¢ter affords a 
vait field to the panegyrift’s fancy, 
his private one deferves no lefs our 
attention and praife. In it we fhall 
always find an example worthy of 
imitation. Public virtue may pro- 
cure a more fhining reputation, but 
domeilic virtue gives more folid 
merit. The former, when unfup- 
ported by the latter, is, in the war- 
rior, a thirft of glory—in the civil 
ruler, a thirft of power. A {ingle 
inftance of momentary intrepidity 
may make a name to the chieftain 5 
bur a contiaued {pirit of moderation 
alone characteriles the virtuous in- 
dividual. 

Valour is a noble paflion, which 
evinces a greatnefs of foul. But 
too oft it is a vain generolity excit- 
ed by ambition, and which has for 
its aim the mere gratification of a 
felfifh pride ; an inconfiderate bold- 
nets juftified by fuccefs; a blind fe- 
rocity which {tifies the voice of hu- 
manity, and by the tears it caufes 
to flow, and the blood of its victims, 
tarnifhes the laurels of the van- 
quifher. Domeftic virtue, on the 
contrary, is fo perfect, that it is 
laudable even in its excefles. It is 
peaceable and conftant; and {prings 
from a meeknets and tender- 
nefs which regulate defire, and 
giving the virtuous individual the 
command of his ewn, cauies him 
to reign over the hearts of others. 
The one excites aftonifhment and 
fear; the other commands rever- 
ence and love.— The Swede boafts 
ot the name of Charles XII, but 
bleffes that of Guftavus Vaia, 

In him, of whom the hend of 
death has bereft us, public and de- 
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On drinking 


meftic virtues were ever united, 
Not fatisfied in watching with un- 
remitted attention over the welfare 
of the community, he anxwuily en- 


deavoured to promote the felicity of 


its members. Bleft with a com- 
placency of difpotition and equani- 
mity of temper, which peculiarly 
endeared him to his friends, he 
commanded refpect, even irom his 
enemies. The tender fenfibility 
of his heart was fuch, that he need- 
ed but to fee diftrefs, to feel it and 
contribute to its relief. Deaf to the 
voice of intereft, even in the line 
of his profeflion, whenever oppre(- 
fed indigence called for his affift- 
ance, he appeared at the bar, with- 
out even the hope of any other re- 
ward, than the confcioulnefs of 
having fo far promoted the happi- 
nefs ot a tellow man. 

Such is, worfhipful firs and 
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worthy brothers, the character of 
one, whofe leflons fhail no longer 
inftruct us, but the remembrance 
of whofe virtues will long continue 
to edify us. Such is, fellow-citizens, 
the character of one, who bore io 
great a thare in the revolution by 
which ong became a nation, who, 
during his life, was ever honoured 
with tome marks of your approba- 
tion, and whole memory ‘will, I 
doubt not, be embalmed in your 
affections. 

Shades of Warren, Montgomery, 
and Mercer ! and ye thades of thole 
other Columbian chiefs, who bore 
away the palm of political martyr- 
dom! attend, receive, and wel- 
come, into the happy mantions of 
the juft, a foul congenial with thofe 
of your departed heroes, and me- 
riting alike our efteem, gratitude, 
and tears! 


On drinking Healths, formal Introductions, and that dif- 
tant referve of the Sexes towards each other, fo re- 
markably prevalent in America. 


HE American Revolution, a- 

mong other coniequences, 
had nearly extirpated feveral em- 
barraffing Englith cuftoms, and fub- 
{tituted in their place, the eafy and 
elegant fimplicity of the French 
manners ; but the intercoufe with 
England returning, and our country 
being crowded with her forma/ /ons, 
their cuftoms are infentibly flealing 
upon us, At many tables, the com- 
pany feem at a lots, whether to make 
the reund with ** your health, Sir,” 
-~** your health Madam,”’—whe- 
ther to reft at the health of the la- 
dy of the houJe—or whether to dif- 
turb any one with this foolith cere- 
mony, which is condemned even by 
thofe who practife it; but why 
fhould we reft in doubt to banith a 
cultom which our realon condenis! 


As a nation, we ought to form 
fome national cuftoms, and not be 
eternally fubservient to thofe which 
prevail abroad. A tew leading men 
in each town, by setting the exam- 
ple, might effectually deftroy this 
health-drinking cuftom. 

The table cultoms of France are 
worthy of imitation, for they are 
(if L may ule the expreflion) re- 
fined into rural eale and fimplicity, 
the eflence of true politenels. The 
moft agreeable and happy hours of 
the gay lives of the French, are 
{pent in a large circle, nearly divid- 
ed*by each fex. While we are cloy- 
ed with ceremony and form, they 
enjoy the rich luxury of perfect 
freedom and focial eafe. If the 
company is compoled of both fexes, 
each gentleman places himtelf be- 
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tween twoladies—every one has his 
glafs—a bottle of claret, and a de- 
canter of water, and they drink or 
not as they feel difpofed—the foup 
and a rich variety pafs round—and 
the lady of the houfe pays as little 
attention to her guefts, as if the was 
one of the number ; every gentle- 
man, from his liruation, is atrentive 
oily to the two ladies, one on each 
fide of him, whom cultom has com- 
mitted to his charge; and, inftead 
of formal harangues and abftiule 
debates, (too common on fuch occa- 
fions in America) the pofition of the 
females in France impoles a barrier 
between the males, and divides the 


convertation into a lively vein of 


pleafantry ; but the ladies of Ame- 
rica generally huddle together in a 
body, and the converfation is con- 
fined to the diftinét (exes; itis well 
the prevalence ot this cnftom does 
not carry their icruples fo far, as to 
afliga feparate tables to the ladies 
and gentlemen. 

In America, a ftranger is often 
introduced into a room of new fa- 


ces, and feparately toeach individus 
al—his perfonal fituation, on this 
oceafion, is extremely awkward, 
and embarrafling—and itnever fails 
to fill a Continental European with 
difguft. In France, a ftranger is 
introduced to a company collective- 
ly—and, in a few minutes, he be- 
comes a member of the company at 
large, entirely at his eafe with all 
around him: and if his bufinefs or 
inclination leads him to withdraw, 
he fteals off foftly and unnoticed. 

In America, we keep up the line 
of feparation between the fexes, 
even after dinner ; the ladies, at a 
certain fignal, file off to a feparate 
room, when the men unbend in 
their converfation, as if a weight 
had been removed from them. In 
France, fo much of the happinefs 
of the people depends on the mu- 
tual intercourle between the fexes, 
that they rife together, and retire 
into another room, to drink coffee, 
and divert themlelves in the moft 
agreeable manner. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Humourous ORATION on NOSE S, delivered at the pub- 
lic commencement in the College of Philadelphia, ‘fuly 
17th, 1790, by Mr. Henry Hutchins. 


T having become my indifpen- 

fable duty, ladies and gentle- 
men, to addrels you to-day from 
this place—I have earneftiy endea- 
voured to find a topic for dilcuffion, 
which fhould at once be new and 
interefting: but, .after a painful 
fearch, 1 cannot find a fingle fub- 
ject, which has not been handled 
before ; nor one, on which, by a 
happinefs of compofition or deli- 
very, I think I could intereft your 


feelings. An experiment however 
muft be made—fuch as it may be, 
it folicits your candour. 

There are two ways, one of 
which all {peakers muft adopt, to 
arreit and fix the public attention. 
The one by an exhibition of 
{prightlinefs and ingenuity ; the o- 
ther, by warmly and fublimely 
railing the paffions and ttorming the 
heart.—The firft clafs of fpeakers 
is like a little itream that runs bab: 
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bfing along, making queer fimple 
founds; the latter refembles the 
Falls of Niagara, where vait tor- 
rents of water come thundering 
down on the rocks below, dathing 
and {plafhing, and bouncing and 
flouncing about, moft tremendoufly. 


Now as | donot pretend tobe one of 


your thunderguftical, Demoftheni- 
an orators, I mean juft to give you 
a few fimple thoughts upon xo/es. 

This is a fubject that you muft 
all acknowledge to be vaftly impor- 
tant. Not one who hears me but 
is perfonally interefted in it. It af- 
fects every individual prefent in a 
very tender part. I truft it will 
therefore meet your particular at- 
tention. 

Nofes then are of a remote ori- 
gin. They are lineally deicended 
from as antient a family, and poflefs 
as noble blood, as any upon earth.— 
We receive no particular light upon 
the fubjeét, to be fure, from the 
book of Genefis; but we have eve- 
ry reafon to believe, that both of 
our firft parents had nofes. This 
deduction is drawn a pofferiori, as 
the philofophers fay ; for if we caft 
our eyes over the whole earth, or 
if we trace the annals of antiquity, 
we {hall neither fee nor read of any 
nation, generation, tribe, or clals 
of people that were without nofes, 
It muft therefore be taken as aimat- 
ter in proof before you, that noles 
have been appendant to the human 
face fince it was firft created: but 
thefe nofes, altho’ fimilar in fub- 
ftance, have been found diflimilar 
in fhape, colour, and fize, among 
the various inhabitans of the world, 
from time immemorial to the pre- 
fent day. In point of fubttance, 
they have generally been compoied 
of cartilage, bones, mutcles, veins, 
arteries, ikin, &c. Some noles, to 
be fure, in modern times, have been 
made of paper, fome of leather, and 
fome of wax ; but thefe have been 
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departures from the general law of 
noles—In refpeét to colour, fhape, 
and fize, there have been, and ftill 
exift, many varieties in the world. 

The one moft noted in hiftory, 
and of which there are ftill many 
{pecimens remaining, is the Roman 
or aguiline nofe. This is a moft a- 
ftonifhing {pecies of nofe, for its ap- 
pearance and ules. In regard to 
the firft, namely its appearance, be- 
hold it projecting from the face like 
the bow of a fhip, or like the fign 
and fign-pott of an ale-houfe. Such 
a nofe cannot fail to attra¢t our at- 
tention, and command our wonder. 
—Look back, Oh Americans, te 
former ages, and remember what 
feats were once performed by the 
Roman nofe! Whole armies put to 
flight, trepidation infufed into ene- 
mies, and diforder introduced into 
their ranks, at the fight of the Ro- 
man nofe! Remember what Han- 
nibal faid on the plains of Canna, 
when he raiied the head of a flain 
Roman, and beheld his nofe ; ‘ With 
fuch foldiers,’ exclaimed he, ‘I 
could fubdue the world !’—This nofe 
allo imports genias. Did you ever 
fee aman with a fine aquiline nofe, 
that was not poflefled of fuperior 
intellects? When this excreicence 
is large, it follows as a neceffury in- 
ference, that there is greater room 
left for the expanfion of the brain. 
Pray, therefore, all fathers and mo- 
thers that hear me, that your chil- 
dren may have long notes: pinch 
them, and pull them, and mould 
them, to ahigh aquiline conftruction, 
if they happea unfortunately to be 
{mall. Young people of every de- 
fcription chooie your {weethearts by 
the fize and figure ot 
If they be not high and properly 
proportioned, depend upon it you 
are in danger of getting into a hob- 
bie. 

There are various other fpecies 
of noles, whole generic er tpecific 


their noles. 





qualities time will not permit Us to 
particularize. Had we leifure we 
could treat of the éroad fiat nofe, 
denoting lazi: eis and ftupidity ® deeb 


the clump bull ty nole, indicative of 
a thickikull ;—the “ttle /aip nofe, 
the figt® of pertnefs and wit ;—the 
long curved nole, attended common- 


ly witb intri gue and cunning 5 and 
the bottle nole, moflly affoci- 


ated with good nature; with many 
others current in fociety, which 
we will omit mentioning at pre- 
fent, in order to deicribe the vari- 
ous w/es of the nole. 

The firft oreat ufe of the 
nofe isin giving bread to thoulands. 
* Giving bread ” you will fay—* the 

‘ee . , 
nofe give bread !"—Ay=that it will. I 
fay thoufands of our {pecies get their 
bread, and their beef, and their 
grog too, by a whimfical propenfi- 
ty of the nofe.—Look around you 
in this city, and fee how many to- 
bacconifts fhops there are where ra- 
pee and Scoth {nuff are manufadctur- 
ed; and how many tradefmen ac- 
quire wealth by the importation of 
St. Domingo and Maccaban. Con- 
old women, and 
taylors, and beans, draw a great 
part of their temporal enjoyment 
from a hearty pinch of {nuff.—See 
here then, what a fource of plea- 
fure is difeov ered, and how many 
honeft labourers are kept in employ, 
by this queer hankering of the note 
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and 


lider how many 


atter a ftimulus. 

Again, the nofe is an excellent 
guide to man, if he would but fol- 
low its direction. We are often 


told, when we enquire for a place, 
to follow our nole— and believe me 
there is more meaning in the apho- 
riim than many are apt to imagine 
—If people, in their intercourfe 
with the world, would bur follow 
their nofe, and purfve the ftraight 
line of rectitude and truth, there 
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would be but little quarrelling and 
little mifery. 

Again, the nofe is of great ufe 
as a handle to the face. A pump 


has a handle, and a tea-pot has a 


handle; and why, in the name of 
Zookers and Bodikins, thould nota 
man’s face have a handle !—When 


one man wifhes to infult another, 


he has nothing more to do than to 
take his antagonift by the nofe, and 
lead him about the room—And 
when we are told that o/d matds 
Will lead apes, in thofe regions 
which I muft not name to po- 
lite ears—I think it probable, that 
our antiquated virgins will there 
be authorifed and enabled, with 
impunity, to intult o/d batchelors for 
not courting them here, by leading 
them about by the nole. 

Finally, the nofe is of great ufe 
as an inftrument of mafic. At the 
bar, as well as in the pulpit, the 
twang of the nalal trumpet is of the 
utmoft avail, to roule and to come 
mand attention. It fills tiie ear 
with a full chorus of fonorous dif- 
cord, 

Thus, my audience, have I en- 
deavoured to give a few thoughts 
en the hiftory, varieties, aud ufes 
of noles—hence you will difcern the 
importance of this noble member. 
Be careful of it, I entreat you, let 
no accident deform, let no infult 
difgrace it. It is the mgheft and 
moit contpicuous ornament on the 
human face—Let nothing therefore 
impair its elegance. Let not that 
infidious enemy, intemperate drink- 
ing, change its tair afpect toa fever- 
ith red, raife on it the odious 
carbuncle ; but preferve, by every 
means, its b au) and its health, and 
tranimit to pofterity a found, pro- 
minent, fentible, aid retpectable 
nole. 
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On the IMPORTANCE Of a Genteel ADDRESS. 


L we agree with a certain great 


writer, ‘thatthe proper ttudy 
of mankind is man,”’ it will not on- 
ly be entertaining, but pleafing and 
initructive, to examine how tar 


external qualifications and accom- 


plifhments tend to ornament and 
embellith, and in what degree they 
can be {aid to form the characters 
of men. 

No one, it is prefumed, will 
helitate to declare, that virtue is 
the true criterion of moral conduct ; 


and, at the fame time, it is certain, 
no one will venture to deny, that 


external deportment and behaviour 
have their influence in attracting 
the notice, and concijiating the 
elteem, of our beholders. How in- 
deed it comes to pafs, that a cer- 
tain confurmation of features, and 
a becoming gravity, are connected 
in our ideas with certain moral 
qualities; and the mind, is as it 
were read in the countenance, is 
not ealy to be refolved: but the 
fact is undoubted. In the exercile 
of every virtue, and in the prac- 
tice of ever thing becoming us as 
men, there is fome additional 
grace required, to give a claiin of 
excelling in this or that particular 
a¢tion. The diamond may want 
poiifhing, though the value be in- 
trinfically the fame; and the fame 
action may be performed with dif- 
ferent degrees of luftre. No wile 
man wiil content himielf with 
merely doing well, but will perform 
every thing in the beft and moft 
becoming manner he is able. A- 
nother may do the fame thing, yet 
the action wants that air and beau- 
ty, which diftinguith it from others, 
fuch as that inimitable fun-ihine 
Titian is boaited to have diffuied 
over his works. A becoming gel- 
ture and deportment give dignity, 
Uni. Asyx. Vol. V. No. 5. 


and fail not to recommend us to 


public notice. Reputation is pre- 
ferved and increated, by the fame 
means by which it is procured. 
He that continues to detire and me- 
rit praife, will certainly find it. 
Knowledge adorned by manners, 
and polifhed by refinement, will in- 
faliibly procure it. Erudition, and 
the deep reiearches of philofophy, 
fhine with greater luftre, when or- 
namented and embellifhed by the 
{tudy of the fine arts. A due ob- 
fervance of the laws of good-breed- 
ing is as neceffary to recommmend 
intrinfic merit and knowledge, as 
is the hand of the artift to polith the 
rude productions of nature. It is 
to particular bodies of men, what 
good morals are to fociety in ge- 
neral; their cement and fecurity. 
If a man withes to pleafe, he mutt 
not be content with a negative 
merit. If he aipires at fame, and 
endeavours to fhine, it is requilite 
that he ftudy a genteel addreis, and 
gracetul behaviour, as well as the 
more folid parts of hterature. Few 
equally thine in the learned and 
polite world; yet the protound- 
eft learning and politett manners, 
are by no means incompatible, 
though feldom found in the tame 
perion, but rather ferve to render 
each other con{picuous. A man’s 
appearance falls within the centure 
of all who fee him; ef his parts 
and learning very few are judges. 
—An awkward addrets, unyracetul 
attitudes and motions, are become 
the proverbial characteriftics of an 
liberal education. The man who 
pays no regard to his mein (a be- 
coming motion, afpect, and gel- 
ture) will ever be embarrafled, aud 
unable to act with freedom: his 
company will never be delired, nor 
his ablence lamented, Majeltic and 
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great conceptions are expreffed in 
the very ftep; and Jet us not 
condemn thete trivial accomplith- 
ments, while Homer loudly cele- 
brates Merion for his graceful mein 
and agility, which rendered him 
con{picuous above the other Greeks 
and Trojans. Though our intrintic 
worth be not augmented by an at- 
tention to the elegant refinements 
of education, yet it receives from 
them luftre and ornament. This 
happy manner of behaviour adds 


of Commerce. 


new charms to our entertainments, 
and foftens thofe gifts ot art and 
nature, which otherwife would be 
diftafteful and dilagreeable.—With- 
out it valour would degenerate in- 
to brutality, learning into pedant- 
ry. The true art in education, 
therefore, is to make the mind and 
body improve together, and if pof- 
lible, fo to effect, that gefture be 
a collateral conlequence of thought, 
and thought not be employed upon 
geiture. 


PPO OOP FO OOOO O— 


On THE ORIGIN 


HE origin of commerce is al- 

moft coeval with that of fo- 
ciety. When tribes had abandoned 
their wandering life, and fettled in 
fixed abodes, their new fituation 
gave rife to new ideas and puriuits. 
They toon found, that the fources 
from which they had formerly deriv- 
ed their fubfiftance, the fpontane- 
ous fruits of the earth, and the fleth 
of wild animals killed in the chale, 
were infuflicient to maintain them, 
when their numbers were increat- 
ed, and fituation more confined. 
Hence they were obliged to have 
recourfe to the breeding of tame 
cattle, and tothe culture of the earth. 
Property being eftablithed and a{- 
certained, men began to exchange 
one ruce commodity for another, 
While their wants and their de- 
fires were confined within narrow 
bounds, they had no other idea of 
traffic but that of limple barter. 
The huftandman exchanged a part 
of his harvelt tor the caule of the 
ihepherd ; the liunter gave the prey 
which he had caught at the chate, 
for the honey aid the truits winch 
his neighbour had gathered in the 
woods. Thus commercial imter- 
evurie begins among the members 


oF COMMERCE, 


of the fame community. From the 
inequality and diverfity with which 
the productions of nature are dif- 
tributed in different countries, a 
more general correfpondence was 
by degrees eftablithed between dif- 
tant tribes and nations. No longer 
fatisfied with the neceffaries, they 
alpired to the conveniencies, the 
accommodations, and the Juxuries 
of life. As the objects ot commerce 
became varied and multipled, they 
invented a common meaiure or 
ftandard of the value of commodi- 


ties: after different experiments of 


this kind among different nations, 
the precious metals, trom their rari- 
ty, their beauty, their permanency, 
and tacility of tran{portation, were 
univerfally adopted as the fymbols 
of property, and the reprefenta- 
tives of all the produ¢tions that are 
formed by nature, or fabricated by 
human induftry. Commerce, thus 
introduced by the exchange of 
commodities between individuals, 
graduaily ditluied ittelf from city to 
city, and trom kingdom to king- 
dom, ull ar lait it comprehended 
and united the remoteft regions of 
the earth, and the molt diftant na- 
tious of the world. 
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EvotuTion. By Davin Ramsay, 


¢, three dollars in board:. Printed 


(Concluded from page 377; of Vol. I} ) 


T is a happy circumftance that, 
in modern times, a vanquifhed 
enemy is exempted from infult, and 
meets with humane and polite treat- 
ment. If wars muft ftill decide the 
controverfies of nations, Humanity 
can at leaft rejoice that they have 
loft much of their terrors, and are 
no longer conducted with that 
favage barbarity, that wanton cruel- 
ty, which once prevailed. The cap- 
ture of Burgoyne, as related by our 
hiftorian, aflurds a pleafing proof 
of this ; 

Soon after the convention was figned, 
the Americans marched into their lines, 
and were kept there till the royal army 
had depofited their arms at the place ap- 
pointed. The delicacy with which this 
bufinefs was conducted, reflefed the 
higheft honour on the American general. 
Nor did the politenefs of Gates end here. 
Every circumftance was withheld, that 
could conftitutea triumphin the American 
army. The captive general was received 
by his conqueror with refpe& and kind- 
nefs. A number of the principal officers, 
of both armies, met at general Gates’ 
quarters, and for a while, feemed to for- 
get, in focial and convivial pleafures, that 
they had been enemies The conduct of 
general Burgoyne in this interview with 
general Gates was truly dignified, and 
the hiftorian is at a lofs which to admire 
mott, the magnanimity of the victorious, 
or the fortitude of the vanquifhed ge- 
neral, 

The confequences of this great event 
vibrated round the world. The capture 





of Burgoyne was the hinge on which the 
revolution turned. 

In natiove| dilputes the generality 
of mankind turn their whole atten- 
tion tothe operations of war, while 
they pay bur little regard to the 
councils which guide, or the means 
which fupport them. The ftatef- 
man’s claim to a fhare of the merit 
and honour is thus alerted ; 

In national events the public attention 
is generally fixed on the movements of 
armies and ficets. Mankind never fail to 
do homage to the able general and expert 
admiral. To this they are juftly entitled, 
but as great at ibute is due to the ftatef- 
man, who, froma more elevated ftation, 
determines on meafures, in which the ge- 
neral fafety and welfare of empires are 
involved, 

In another place he fays, 

In eftablifhing American independence 
the pen and the prefs had merit equal to 
that of the fword, 

The general regret which at- 
tended the fate of the unfortunate 
Andre is thus recorded by our au- 
thor ; 

Though a regard to the public fafety 
impofed a neceflity for infli@ting the rigors 
of martial law, yet the rare worth of this 
unfortunate officer made his unhappy cafe 
the fubject of univerfal regret. Not only 
among the partifans ef royal government, 
but among the firmeft American republi- 
cans, the friendly tear of fympathy freely 
flowed, for the early fall of this amiable 
young man. Some condemned, others 
juftified, but all regretted the fatal fer 
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tence which put a period to his valuable 
st 

Dr. Ramfay is very happy in his 
choice of metaphors, though by no 
means profufe in ufing them. The 
following is no bad {pecimen ; 

The old continental money, by com- 
mon confent, ceafed to have currency. 
Like an aged man expiring by the decays 
of nature, without a figh or a groan, it 
f.1] afleep in the hands of its laft poffeffors. 

Atter mentioning the rapacity 
and capture of Cornwallis’s troops 
our hiftorian relates an extraordi- 
nary fact; 

The redu€tion of fuch an army oc- 
cafioned unufual tranfports of joy, in the 
breafts of the whole body of the people. 
Well authenticated teftimony afferts that 
the nerves of fome were fo agitated, as to 
produce convulfions, and that at leaft one 
man (the door-keeper of Congrefs) expir- 
ed under the tide of pleafure which flow- 
ed in upon him, when informed of his lord- 
fhip’s turrender. 

With refpeé&t to the horrible 
cruelties of a civil war, in which 
not only the laws of nations, but 
the rights of humanity are too of- 
ten trampled upon, Dr. Ramfay 
has thefe reflections; 

Hard is the lot of a people involved in 
civil war; for in fuch circumftances the 
lives of individuals may not only be legal- 
ly forfeited, but juftly taken from thofe, 
who have acted folely from a fenfe of 
duty. It is to be withed that fome more 
rational mode than war might be adopted 
for deciding national contentions; but of 
all wars, thofe which are calicd civil are 
moft to be dreaded. ‘They are attended 
with the bittereft refentments, and pro- 
duce the greateft quantity of human woes. 

Dr. Ramfay has given a fhort 
view of the improvements in poli- 
tics, in arts, in the various {ciences, 
and in manufa¢tures, which have 
been effected by means of the revo- 
lution, from which we have feleéted 
the following ; 

The abilities of ingenious men were di- 
rected to make farther improvements in 
the art of deftroying an enemy. Among 
thefe, David Buthnell of Conneticut in- 
vented a machine for fubmarine naviga- 
tion, which was found to anfwer the pur- 
poic of rowing horizontally, at any given 


depth under water, and of rifing or fink« 
ing at pleafure. To this was attached a 
magazine of powder, and the whole was 
contrived in fuch a manner, as to make it 
practicable to blow up veflels by machine- 
ry under them. 

Surgery was one of the arts which was 
promoted by the war. From the want of 
hofpitals and other aids, the medical men 
ef America, had few opportunities of per- 
fecting themfelves in this art, the thorough 
knowledge of which can only be acquired 
by practice and obfervation. The melan- 
choly events of battles, gave the Ameri-+ 
can ftudents an opportunity of feeing, and 
learning more in one day, than they could 
have acquired in years of peace. It was 
in the hofpitals of the United States, that 
Dr. Ruth firft difcovered the method of 
curing the lock jaw by bark and wine, 
added to other invigorating remedies, 
which has fince been adopted with fuccefs 
in Europe, as well as the United States. 

The difadyantages of the revo- 
lution are alfo mentioned ; 

To overfet an cftablifhed government 
unhinges many of thofe principles, which 
bind individuals to each ether. A long 
time, and much prudence, will be necef- 
fary to reproduce a f{piritof union and that 
reverence for government, without which 
fociety is a rope of fand. 

War never fails to injure the morals of 
the people engaged init. ‘The American 
war, in particular, had an unhappy in- 
fluence of this kind. Being bezun without 
funds or regular eftablifhments, it could 
not he carried on without violating pri- 
vate rights; and in its progrefs, it involved 
a neceflity for breaking folemn pramifes, 
and plighted public faith. The failure of 
national juftice, which was in fome de- 
gree unavoidable, increaled the difficul- 
tics of performing private engagements, 
and weakened that fenfibility to the ob- 
ligations of public and private honour, 
which is a fecurity for the punctual per- 
formance of contradts, 

In confequence of the war, the inftitu- 
tions of religion have been deranged, the 
public worfhip of the Deity fufpended, 
and a great number of the inhabitants de- 
prived of the ordinary means of ebtaining 
that religious knowledge, which tames 
tie flercenets, and foftens the rudenefs, of 
human paflions and manners. 

On the whole, the literary, political, 
and military talents of the citizens of the 
United States, have been improved by the 
revolution, but their moral charaéter ig 
inferior to what it formerly was, 
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The fympathy of every feeling 
reader will bring home tw his imagi- 
nation, and imprefs on his heart, 
the pathetic fcene, which took place 
atthe laft parting of the commander 
in chief from thofe heroes who had 
fhared in his toils, his dangers, and 
his glory ; 

The hour now approached in which it 
became neceffary for General Wafhington 
to take leave of his officers, who had been 
endeared to him by a long feries of com- 
mon fufferings and dangers. This was 
done ina folemn manner. The officers 
having previoufly affembled for the pur- 
pofe, General Wafhington joined them, 
and calling for a glafs of wine, thus ad- 
dreffed them, “ with an heart fullof love 
and gratitude, | now take leave of you. 
I moit devoutly with that your latter days 
may be as profperous and happy, as your 
former ones have been glorious and ho- 
nourable.” The officers came up fuccef- 
fively, and he took an affectionate leave 
of each of them. When this affecting 
fcene was over, Wafhington left the 
room, and paffed through the corps of 
light infantry, to the place of embarka- 
tion. The officers followed in a folemn 
mute proceffion, with deje&ed counte- 
nances. On his entcring the barge to 
crofs the north river, he turned towards 
the companions of his glory, and by wav- 
ing his hat, bid them a filent adieu. Some 
of them anfwered this laft fignal of refpect 
and affection with tears, and all of them 
hung upon the barge which conveyed him 
from their fight, till they could no longer 
diftinguifh in it the perfon of their be- 
loved commander in chief. 

The following is an elegant tri- 
bute to the magnanimity of the 
American Hero, and the diftin- 
guifhed virtues of his amiable con- 
fort . 

Immediately on refigning his commif- 
fion, “he haftened with ineffable de- 
lights,” to his feat at Mount Vernon, 
on the banks of the Potowmac in Vir- 
ginia. Here the hiftorian would with 
to make a paufe, while he deferibed, the 
fimple and @eartfelt joy of neighbours and 
domettics, who welcomed him to his 
home. Let it net be deemed foreign to 
his prefent fubje@, to do homage to the 
feelings and character of the amiable 
partner of his conjugal happinefs, upon 
this occafion. She deferved this tide of 
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unparalleled female honour and felicity, 
for the loved her country, and bore with 
more than Roman—with chriftian pati- 
ence and fortitude, the pains to which 
his long abfence, and the perils of his 
health and life, had expofed her. Fain 
would the hifterian purfue the illuftrious 
hero of the revolution, a little further, 
and attempt to defcrite his feelings upon 
his firft review of the events of the war, 
from the quiet ftation which he now oc- 
cupied. But this digreflion would lead 
him far from the objects of his hiftory. 

To pafs fuddenly from the toils of the 
firft public commiffion in the United 
States, to the care of afarm; to exchange 
the inftruments of war, for the imple- 
ments of hufbandry, and to become, at 
once, the patron and example of ingeni- 
ous and profitable agriculture, would to 
moft men have heen a difficult tafk. But to 
the elevated mind of the late commander 
in chief of the armies of the United States, 
it was natural and delightful; and fhould 
thefe pages defcend to pofterity, and war 
continue, ages hence, to be the means of 
eftablifhing national juftice, let the com- 
mander: of armies learn from the ex- 
ample of General Wafhington, that the 
fame which is acquired by the fword, 
without guilt or ambition, may be pre- 
ferved without power or fplendor, in pri- 
vate life. 

That our readers may be enabl- 
ed to judge for themfelves, we 
have prefented them with a great 
variety of extracts from different 
parts of this hiftory. A careful 
perufal of thele, we doubt not, 
will place the merits of the hif- 
torian in a favourable point of view, 
with the candid and difcerning rea- 
der, We have only to regret that 
Dr. Ramfay has not entered more 
fully into the fubject. It is im- 
poflible to do it fultice in the com- 
pais of two volumes, containing lit- 
tle more than 700 octavo pages. 
We with he may find leifure and 
encouragement ¢> publifh a new 
and enlarged edition of the work, 
At any rate, as we have already 
expreffed, it is in our opinion, the 
beit hiftory of the American revo- 
lution that has yet appeared. 
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The Reconcir1aTion;: or the Tarumpn of Nature: a Comic Opera, 


in two acts. 


THIS little performance is found- 
ed on Eraftus, a dramatic piece in 
one act, written by Gefner. The 
plan is faid to be enlarged, {fo as to 
differ conliderably trom the Ger- 
man production, The plot is per- 
fectly fimple. Wilfon by marry- 
ing Amelia had dilpleafed his fa- 
ther. Neglected by him, and forfa- 
ken by his friends, he retired from 
the world, into an obfcure retreat, 
with his wife and fon, a man and 
maid-fervant. Here they remain- 
ed twelve years, flr uggling withall 
the evils of poverty, but tupport- 
ing themnfelves under their afflictions 
with the confcioulnefs of innocence. 
Old Wilfon, during a violent illnefs, 
became fentible of his unjuft and 
cruel treatment of his children, and 
determined to find them out. 
While pafling over the mountains, 
with this intent, he is met by ho- 
neft Simon, Willon’s fervant, who, 
not knowing him, obliges him to de- 
liver him half of his money, con- 
ceiving it more confiftent with juf- 
tice to rob a man of fuperfluous 
wealh, than to fuffer a family to 
ftarve. The money he offers to 
Wilhion,and tells him that he receiv- 
ed it for him from an unknown 
friend. But the incoherence of 
his tale leads Wilfon to fufpect the 
truth of it, and he at length makes 
a confeflion of the robbery. Wil- 
fon convinces him of the iniquity of 
his conduct, and obliges him to fet 
out to find the man whom he has 
robbed, and to reflore the money 
tohim. Ashe is preparing to do 
this, old Wilfon enters, to enquire 
the road, and upon fecing Simon is 
much alarmed. But his fears are 
foon removed by Willon’s affur- 
ances. Hy means ofa letter which 
the old man drops from his pocket, 
Simon diicovers him to be his mal- 


By Peter Markoe. 


Publifhed in Philadelphia. 


ter’s father; a reconciliation takes 
place, and all parties are happy. 

Such a ftory appears calculated 
for the pathetic, rather than the 
humorous. Accordingly we find 
the former abounding, and the lat- 
ter very fcantily difperfed. The 
fentiments are in general fine. The 
moral inculcated throughout the 
whole is, a confidence in the ways 
of Providence, and an adherence to 
probity and reétitude. 

The characters are uniformly 
fupported, Wilfon is an amiable, 
virtuous man, who in the midft of 
his afflictions and concern for his 
wife and child, and all thediftreffes 
which have been heaped upon him, 
fuffers not his integrity to be leflen- 
ed. Amelia is an admirable pattern 
of conjugal affection, and firm reli+ 
ance upon the juftice of Heaven. 
This gives to her, in the greateft 
misfortunes, a tranquility of foul, 
with which fhe endeavours to in- 
{pire her hufhand; nor are her at- 
tempts fruitlefs. Their fon William, 
unconnected with the world, and 
ignorant of it, talks with the moft 
childifh fimplicity, at the fame time 
manifefting a virtuous charitable dif- 
fition. Simon is a faithful affeétion- 
ate fervant, who prefers the fervice 
of his old mafter, to a more profit- 
able place, and retires with him into 
the mountains. He is made fome- 
times to utter fentiments which feem 
{uperior to the ftation in which he is 
placed. Debby is an honeft, plain 
woman. She and her Simon have 
fome little quarrels, but all matters 
are at laft compofed between 
them. — Old Wilfon manifefts fin- 
cere contrition for his harfh con- 


duct towards his fon. 

The fongs are in general good. 
Some of them appear to us to pof- 
fefs real excellence; particularly 
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the 2d 3d 6th and 7th. What ef- 
fect this piece would have upon the 
{tage wecannot fay. It appears to 
us, however, that the want of hu- 


Memorrs of the BLoomsGROVE Famity. 
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domeftic Education, /uited to the present ftate 
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mour, of variety in the dialogue, 
and the length ot fome of the itoli- 
loquies, render it leis fit for the 
{tage than for the clofet. 


In a feries of Letters toa 
Containing fentiments on a Mode of 


of /actety, government, 
/ 


and manners, in the United States of America: and on the dignity and 


importance of the Female Character. 


Inter[perfed with a variety of in- 


. . 7 
terefting Anecdotes, By Enos Hitchcock, D. D. in two volumes 120. 


Price one dollar and two thirds. 


ladelphia, &c. 


IN thefe memoirs of a well-re- 
gulated family, our author has laid 
down an excellent plan of domeftic 
education. Mr. and Mrs. Bloomf- 
grove are reprefented as a virtu- 
ous, wife, and happy pair, whole 
fentiments are in perfect unilon, 
and whofe greateft care is to inftill 
virtuous principles into the tender 
minds of their little offspring. The 
active icenes of life engaging much 
of Mr. Bloom{grove’s attention, his 
amiable confort is not only the 


nurie, but the firft preceptrefs of 


the little Ofander and Rozella. 

‘That education commences with our 
being, and that the nurfe is our firft pre- 
ceptrefs, were maxims upon which Mrs. 
Bloomfgrove uniformly practifed : and 
they are as indubitably true, as they are 
important, what prudent mother then 
wili truft the commencement of the edu- 
cation of her child in the hands of a mer- 
cenary nurfe ; and fuffer one, who knows 
little more than how to yicld nourifhment 
to an infant, to be the firit preceptrefs of 
her fon ? 

Dr. Hitchcock, like Lord Kaims, 
begins with the cuhture of the heart, 
as the beft batis of a virtuous educa- 
tion. In the Bloomigrove family 
the generous and focial affections 
are taught to expand in the intant- 
mind ; while thole of a contrary ten- 
dency are caretully guarded againft 
and iupprefled. Initruction, to be 
attended with fuccels, ought to be 
prelented to the minds o: children 
in a plealing form. This is happily 
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the cafe in our author’s fyftem: the 
practice of every virtue is recom- 
mended by entertaining anecdotes 
and agreeable ftories—the deiorm'- 
ty of vice is expofed in the fame 
Way. 

In vain will the moft falutary 
precepts be given to children, if 
the more powerful force of exam- 
ple be {uffered to counteract thofe 
orecepts. Senfible of this impor- 
tant truth, Dr. Hitchcock fhows 
that parents ought themtelves to be 
fuch as they would wish their chil- 
dren. Education is carried on in 
the Bloom{grove family chiefly by 
example. Indeed this will be the 
cafe in every family; forthe youth- 
ful mind, open to impreflions, is 
led infentibly to copy the model fet 
before it. The imitative faculty 
is, undoubtedly, very powerful in 
the human mind, at all times, but 
more e(pecially in intancy. Hence 
it is obvious how much depends on 
the wildom and prudence of mo- 
thers,to whom the important charge 
of education is firft committed. 

The following extracts ought to 
to be peruied by every parent. 
Perhaps there is po part of their 
duty in which the heads of families 
are more liable to err, than in the 
correction of their children, and the 
decifion of thei little dilputes. 

‘The idea of property, and fenfe of per- 


fonai rights, take piace very early in the 


mind. Interferences of intereit, or of 
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paffions, will produce contentions; and 
thefe, complaints: but fo prudent a mo- 
ther will rarely indulge children, in com- 
ing to her with complaints one againtt 
the other. To allow of this, on every 
trifling occafion, would be to encourage 
a complaining difpofition. To receive, 
aud decide on, their controverfies, unlefs 
fome real injury is done, would have a 
tendency to excite enmity between them. 
She makes light of their complaints againft 
each other, telling them that fuch trifles 
are not worth minding; but privately 
admonithes the aggreffor. 


It happened one day, as Rozella was 
running in one of the crofs walks in the 
garden, the {tumbled over the handle of 
Ofander’s hoe, which he had heedlefsly, 
left in the way. She fell upon his bed, 
and broke down a favourite vine, which 
he had nourifhed with more than ordina- 
ry care. He came into the garden juft as 
fhe had arifen, and ftood looking at the 
vine the had unfortunately broken. O- 
fander feeing what fhe had done, and not 
knowing by what means, in the firtt fally 
of paflion, ran to her knot, and pulled up 
by the roots the moft beautiful tulip the 
had in all her flowery. Grievous com- 
plaints from both fides go to their 
mamma ; for fheis thearbitre{sin all their 
childith difputes. Both are plaintiffs, both 
defendants. She hears them patiently, 
fpeaks kindly to both, and difmifies 
them for the prefent, telling them to go 
wath their faces, for they had been cry- 
ing, and to afk Crifpina, the maid, for a 
piece of bread. 

Taking them feparately, fhe enquired 
into the affair: as Rozella was the firlt, 
in the feeming tranfgreflion, fhe was fum- 
moned firft. It appeared, on examina- 
tion, to be an accident in which fhe came 
very near lofing one of her eyes. She 
fobs, and was very much troubled, to 
think fhe had hurt her brother’s vine, and 
offers to replace it with fome of her {weet 
brier. She is difmiffed with a caution to 
be more careful in future, and a charge 
always to love her little brother. Sweet 
innocence fat on her little brow, and with 
a lowcurtefy the faid, “ I thank you mam- 
ma,’” and went out 

Ofander was then called: he appears 
guilty. Such is the different effect of 
actions voluntary, and thofe which are 
unavoidable. Wafhing in cold water 
had ftilied the tumult of his paflions; eat- 
fng with his fitter had opened all the ave- 
he felt the force of 
conviction, and owned the fault. He faid 


nues to the heart: 
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he would never hurt his fifter’s things any 
raore; that he intended only to pull off 
the tulip, and the whole came up by the 
roots; but he would replace it with his 
double pink holyoke, and that when her 
coufin Fanny came, they fhould both pick 
as many of his ftrawberrics as they pleaf- 
ed; and that the next time his fifter fell 
down, he would run and help her up, in- 
ftead of hurting her flower-bed. 

Self-conviction is the beft foundation 
for amendment. The action was revenge- 
ful, and deferved punifhment; and the 
prudent mother put him in a way to in- 
flict it on himfelf. She gravely faid, 
“ My dear, | am glad you fee your error. 
1 only with you had feen it before you 
committed it; becaufe revenge is the 
wortt thing in the world : for the future, 
you muft think what you are going to do, 
before youdo it ;and never do wrong to o- 
thers if they have done fo to you. But your 
fifter did not defign you an injury ; and 
befides, fhe had like to have loft one of 
her eyes in the fall.” The mention of 
this quite overcame him. He burt into 
a flood of tears, faying, “ what would 
my poor little filter have done, if fhe had 
loft one of her cyes?”’ Every circum- 
ftance helped to prepare the way for ufe- 
ful leffons, and generous actions. Rozel- 
la being called in, her brother catches 
her round the neck, and, kiffing her, 
calls her his dear litele fifter; is furry he 
fpoiled her beatiful tulip; laments the 
danger fhe had been in, of lofing one 
of her eyes; offers her any thing, every 
thing in his garden; and, above all, pro- 
mifes to be kind to her always. The lit- 
tle generous creature declined all his of- 
fers except the laft; and fays, “ that is 
worth more than an hundred tulips, and 
fhe does not defire any thing elfe.” 

Every thing being now calm and fe- 
rene, and the children more affeGionate 
than ever, the happy mother fees new 
beauties in them, and is delighted with 
their prattle and playful tricks. While 
the mother is thus enjoying domettic 
pleafures, the father, who had been at- 
tending the judicial court at » re- 
turns to partake of the happy fruits of 
his wife’s prudent management, without 
knowing what had pailed. He enjoys 
the cheerfulnets of his wife, and the prat- 
tle of the children, whe hang around him, 
till the clock ftrikes feven, then bidding 
there papa and mamma good night, 
they go to bed in more harmony and 
cheerlulnefs than ever, 

( Te be continued. ) 





FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


An EXERCISE, performed at the Pustic ComMENcEMENT, 
in the College of Philadelphia, July 17, 1790, containing an O D &E, 
Jacred to the memory of Dr. FRANKLIN. The dialogue /poken /) 
Mr. William Meredith avd Mr. James Coxe, and the ode fung by th: 
Rev. Mr. Blagrove.* 


M. 
EACE with your fiddling there—it muft be fpoke ; 
To lofe our fineft piece would be no joke— 
A piece fo full of learning and of fun— 
Come, come good James—lI fay, it muft be done. 


Cc. 

Done—what ! I fpeak before fo many ladies ! 
Not I indeed—for {peaking not my trade is— 
I’m flow of tongue—my genius but a jade is: 
I’ve try’d her often, and have caule to doubt her ; 
Though I, with all my might fhould {pur and clout her, 
I’m fure, I ne’er thall be a——pwdlic /pouter ! 
Whene’er I try—my memory is fo frail— 
My fears and bafhfulnefs fo much prevail 
Before the /adies—conftantly I fail. 
Of my beft {peeches I forget one half, 
And, quite confounded, like an awkward calf, 
Around me raife an univerfal laugh— 
—Go, you, good WILLIAM, With your mincing paces, 
Your tongue fo flippant, and your pretty faces, 
And fhew the ladies how you've learn’d the graces. 
Play well your part, and {uit it to the time, 
With fine preambles, bows and legs—in rhyme, 
Scholaftic tropes, and nonfense moft fublime ! 
—For me— I’ve no fuch talents to difplay, 
But wit enough to keep mylelf away, 
And not expofe my weakneiles to day— 


ae id 
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* This Exercife confifts of lines, partly original, and partly feleted or altered frona 
former fimilar compofitions in this College. As they were haftily thrown together, 
for the occafion of the prefent Commencement, it is hoped that they will be received 
with the ufual indulgence of a candid public. 
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5 ; 
M 
M. [Catching hold of his gown to prevent his efcape.] 
Stop ! Stop!—By your allegiance to the College, 
Come back—They’Il think you wholly void of knowiedge— : 
I ne'er rehears’d it-—But you oft have /poke it ; ’ 
And more than this—-you have it in your pocket— 


What fhould you fear? you know our wiler tutors . 
Forbid us to be mean and cringing fuitors— : t 
The fair their cenfure to your years will {uit, 

Nor nip the bloffom, when they with the fruit— 
He comes,—O ladies! {pare him in his fright— 

He comes—like fome coy maiden on her wedding night. 





Cc. } 


Well, if I mu/f——why, then, I furely muff, 
By way of {peaking, try to raife a duft— 

Fair gentiemen and ladies—Pugh ! That’s wrong— 
Fair ladies and gentlemen—attend my /ony— 

«* To day you've heard full-many a learned {peech, 
Good fenfe, no doubt, but fenfe beyond your reach. 
And firft you heard a Latin declamation ! 

Were you not wifer made by that oration ? 
“© O yes !’—DoctTRINA UNIVERSITATIS ! 
High-founding words, all-charming and all-gratis— 
Language fublime, and well-deliver’d too! 
With fenfe and meaning, what had ye to do? 
Merit, to day, we by amufement meafure, 
We come not for inftruction, but for pleature— ; 
Sournls more than fenfe, you know, enchant the ear— ; 
There are but few who ¢4ink—but all can hear. 1 
Then follow’d wranglings LoGtcaL, and doubts, 
By fome call’d /y//ogiftical difputes. 
ORATIONS PHILOSOPHICAL came next, 
With bows and {crapes, the prologue to each text— 
Englifh ’tis true,—the things were well enough, 
But how can ladies like fuch ferious ftuff? 
Pray, did you mark that learned dialogue, 
Upon a doctrine mightily in vogue, 
«* That all alike are fair, alike are free, 
Children alike of heaven and liberty ! 
That what we /ee and fee/ and beauty call, 
Is Nature’s flight of hand—deception all ; 
That white is black, if we can think it fo, 
And d/ack is whiter than the driven {now ; ! 
That features and the tinctures of a fkin, 
Make not the difference of a fingle pin !” 
Ah! then, what boots it, that yon blufhing maid, 
In all the tints of beauty ftands array’d ! 
Her glowing cheek, her lips of coral dye, 
Her {nowy bofom and her iparkling eye 
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Are all delufions—(fo thefe men have taught) 
Exifting only in her lover’s thought ! 

Ceafe then, thou phantom of an aforous {wain, 
And figh no more imaginary pain, 

Since all thy fancied joys can only prove— 
Ideal raptures of ideal love ! 

Oh! rare pHtrosopny! Oh! {kill divine! 
Pray ladies is not this extremely fine? 

To fuch high learning none can make pretence, 
But thofe who leap the bounds of common fenfe ; 
Stretch wide the wings of feeming com serena 
And foar in regions of their own creation— 

But, ladies! not to tire you longer, oy 

What fhall we cail th’ amufement of this day ? 

Is ita Comepy? a Farce ?—Oh, no! 

For the whole world, we muft not call it fo. 

*Tis a CoMMENCEMENT—that I think’s the name, 
Or general JAIL-DELIVERY—much the fame— 
Or if they will excufe an odd conceit, 

About this tedious /cientific treat, 

it may be liken’d, in my poor opinion, 

Exactly to the peeling of an ONION— 

Skin after fkin, and knowledge after knowledge, 
All fmelling rank of LEARNING and the COLLEGE— 
If you pee/ on, in hopes a core to find— 

Alas! there’s little more than {kin and rind. 

But fomething follow’d ftill—a matter ferious, 
A ceremony folemn and my fterious— 

DEGREES were next conferr’d—the high reward 

Of many a toilfome tafk and ftudy hard— 

Honours to gratify ambitious hearts, 

And dub each fcholar Bachelor of Arts ; 

You faw PROFESSORS fit in due decorum, 

The LADS all ftanding in a row before ’em— 

Our PROVOST {poke to each of them in Latin, 

Were you not charm’d—it came fo very pat-in— 

“ AuGoritate qua fuit conflituta— 

You" ve been good boys—of this there is no doubt-s 
© In cujus re?’ —Here it is my /ad-o 

Hoe little {croll of parchment—“ fii trado.” 

This done—a {peech fucceeded—a fad ditty, 
Call’'d VALEDICTORY—to move your pity. 
You faw the orator, with tragic grace 
Screw up to feeming woe his rueful face— 

‘* Adieu, ye dear companions of my yout, 
With whom I trod the flow’ry paths of trut!! 
One parting tear’’—and here a tear had cole, 

Tad he not left his handkerchief at home ! 
It matters not—fuch was the mournful itil, 
You weep’d, perhaps—but I could only {rile— 
Lait from the PULPIT—~ 
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M. 


Hold, my friend, forbear— 

The PULPIT-CHARGE permits no /porting here ! 
Enough of frolic-wit hath been allow’d 
O’er tcenes which Athens’ felf with joy had view’d— 
«* Science triumphant, and a land refin’d, 
Where once rude Ignorance fway’d th’ untutor’d mind ;”” 
The wi/e, the good, the fathers of the ftate, 
Conven’d to dignify the Mufes’ feat !— 
All hail! and welcome, ye who grace this dome! 
** To Wifdom’s {chools fo throng’d the fons of Rome— 
When by their arms each neighbouring ftate was {way’d, 
And kings an homage to their warriors paid— 
Ev’n then thofe chiefs who all the world fubdu’d, 
Lower’d their proud fafces to the /earn’d and good ; 
Nor with lefs glory, in the rolls of Fame, 
Shone every /age’s than each hero’s name’’— 

“* In Egypt's climes fair Learning firlt begun, 
{t rofe and travell’d with the weftward fun ; 
Enraprur’d Athens catch’d the burning ray, 
Her courtly fons inhal’d the gladiome day. __ 
Next Rome, her features rough with many a fcar, 
Drank the pure luftre of the orient ftar ; 
Here virtuous NUMA form’d his godlike thought, 
Here TULLY, vISO, ANTONINUS taught, 
And facred VIRGIL, lab’ring with his theme, 
With melting mutic charm’d Tiberia’s ftream.” 

In Albion next fair SCIENCE rais’d her head, 
W itdom and Virtue follow’d where fhe led. 
There BACONS, SIDNEYS, BOYLES advanc’d to light ; 
Reafon’s gay beams difpell’d the {hades of night. 
La NEWTON rofe—and, borne on eagle-wings, 
Collected knowledge from a thoufand {prings, 
Sound down the planets in the blue expante, 
And would have pierc’d all NATURE at a glance, 
Had net the Goddeis, in her dread decree, 
Relervid, for FRANKLIN’s hand, the go/den key 
That ops her inmoft doors—O laft and bett 
Of Patri¢s and Philofophers confeis’d, 
Whofe ever-waking comprehenfive mind 
Labour’d Jone to benefit mankind ! 
Ail-hail, COLUMBIA, to your favourite fon | 
Ail-hail, thde happy walls! your FOUNDER own! 
With gratett ftrains, ye fans of Science, come, 
While treimbes with his DIRGE this hallow’d dome ! 
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IL. 
Bring with you fweet flow’rets from grove and from ftream— 
Of things more than morta/ your Franklin did dream— 
And beings not mortal thall lend you their aid, 
To deck the green grave where your FRANKLIN is laid. 
lil. 


The earth, wrapp’d in fire, from her orbit {hall roll, 
The heavens folded up, f all* depart, as a {croll ; 
But he who the lightning control’d with his rod, 
Unhurt, thro’ the flames, fhall aicend to his God ! 


Cc. 

How {weet the power of mu/ic and of fong, 
To lighten woe, and ev’ry joy prolong ! 
“© Mutic the fierceft pangs of grief can charm, 
And the fevereft rage of fate difarm ; 
Can footh the favage, {often pain to eafe, 
And bid even fad defpair and anguilh pleafe.”’ 
—Proceed we then to clofe this teftive day— 
To SONG and SCIENCE give the parting lay. 
Hail Science, hail! how giorious is thy reign ! 
Sweet Peace and ev’ry virtue in thy train ! 
«¢ On thy {mooth brow, no rugged helmet frowns, 
An olive wreath thy thining temple crowns ; 
Tutor’d by thee, the world thall know repofe, 
And warring nations bluth that they were tées; 
Stern chiefs no more their crimion’d blades thal! wield, 
Nor deadly cannon bellow o’er the field : 
fatiate of war, the battle-breathing fteed, 
Harmlets fhall range the grove and verdant mead ; 
No drum thall animate the {oldier’s breaft, 
Nor piercing fife aroufe him from his reft ; 
The trump fhrill-founding and the clang of arms, 
Shall fhake the world no more with dire alarms ; 
The ulelefs rampart thall its itrength refign, 
And o’er the bation {pread the curling vine ; 
Th’ afpiring ivy o’er old towers thal] itray, 
And in the trenches harmlets /amdbkhins play ; 
The chryftal ftreams fhall flow without a {tain, 
In fpotleis beauty bloom each flow’ry plain ; 
In the fame field where groves of lances rofe, 
The furrow’d grain thall golden ranks compofe !” 

Far to the /Ve/?, fair Science tha) explore 
The tawny chiet on ERIE’s diftant fhore ; 
Or trace his paths among the forefts wide, 
That deep-imbrowa the valt ONTARIO’s tide, 
And bid him quick his deadly bow unbend, 
** For now deftructive war is at an end ;”’ 
While mighty AL/ifippi, as he runs, 
Proclaims aloud to all his {warthy fons— 


* Ifaiah, xxxiv. 4. Rev. vi. 14. 
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“€ That to earth’s end fair Science fhall encreafe, 
And form one reign of KNOWLEDGE and of PEACE ; 
Where pure RELIGION’s precepts fhall prevail, 
Impartial JUSTICE poife her balanc’d {cale. 


Bright LIBER’ LY exulting in each br eeze, 
Innoxious PLEASURE, philofophic eale, 


Heart-cheering MIRTH, and PLENTY ever-gay, 
And roly HEALTH—fhal] ail attend her {way. 


M. 


** Rapt with the thought, my fpirits mount anew— 
It comes, it comes—it rufhes to my view ! 
Smit-deep, I antedate the golden days, 

And ftrive to paint them in fublimer lays— 
New feats of Scéence rife, new beauties pleafe ; 
Commerce unfurls her canvals to the breeze, 
On purple hills the cluft’ring vines abound, 

And lavifh culture {preads profufion round ; 

Rich fruitage blooms, majeftic gardens glow 
That vie with Eden, or delightiul Stow ; 

Gay Attic manners mark the faultlefs tafte, 
And Rome revives amid the defart watte ; 

Her heroes, patriots, fages live anew, 

And pats before my eyes in long review : 

For every ancient chief, behold a SON ! 

For CINCINNATUS, fee a WASHINGTON ! 
Alike amidit the ftorms of WAR renown’d, 

In PEACE with a fuperior glory crown’d: 

Not thron’d ia the proud pageantry of ftate, 
But in the ao of the good and great ; 

The firm avenger of his country’s caufe, 
Guardian of JUSTICE, LIBERTY and LAWS! 
A thouland other worthies crowd my fight— 
Lo other TULLIES, VIRGILS {pring to light ! 

Lo the wild In diese foftened by their fong, 
Emerging from his arbors, bounds along 
The green favannah, patient of the lore 
Of dove- eyed Wifdom—and is rude no more ! 
Hark ! Even his babes MESSIAH’s praife proclaim, 
And fondly learn to lip JEHOVAH’s name ! 

O Science ! onward thus thy reign extend, 
O’er realms yet unexplor’d, till time fhall end ; 
’Till death-like Ignorance forfake the ball, 

And life-endearing Knowledge cover all ; 

Till wounded SLAVERY feek her native hell, 
’Midit kindred fiends eternally to dwell. 

Not tracklels defarts fhall thy progrefs {tay, 


Rocks, mountains, floods, before thee mutt give Way ; 
Sequefter’d vales at thy approach fhall fing, 
And with the voice of cheerful Labour ring ; 
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Where wolves now howl, fhall polifhed villas rife, 
And towery cities grow into the tkies, 
“« Earth’s diftant ends our glory thall behold, 
** And the new world give freedom to the old.” — 
hs sie ie Ee 
I, 
PEACE and SCIENCE ! heav’nly maids | 
Still extend your boundlets {way ; 


Widely o’er yon weftern thades, 
Pour the Jight of civi/ day. 


Il. 
FREEDOM, mankind’s fafeft guide, 
Shall attend your joyous reign ; 
Truth and Juftice by her fide, 
Golden Commerce in her train, 


M, 

Well! now the bufinefs of the day is o’er, 
And we, perhaps, fhall tread this {tage no more. 
The world’s great ftage, its bufinefs and its cares, 
Will foon demand of us our riper years— 

But for your kindnefs pait, e’er yet we part, 
Accept the tribute of a grateful heart. 
Our weak attempts to pleaie, at leaft well-meant, 
Receive with candour, tor the good intent ; 
And where flight failings to our thare did fall, 
Regard our youth—and you'll forgive them all! 


EEEEEEEEAT EEE EEE EE —— 
The following O D E formed part of the concert at GRAYS’ GARDENS 
Jub 5th, 1790- 


MIDST the joys of this aufpicious day, 
Our allied Gallia claims a gratetul lay. 
Gallia great and good, 
By her treafure and blood, 
Columbia’s friend in fiery trial ftood. 
Gallia great and good, &c. 


| 
/ 
| 
. 
; 
| 
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Her yaliant fons travers’d the main, 
For freedom fought, nor fonght in vain, 
And now the firm intrepid band 
For freedom combat in their native land, 


Propitious heaven our prayer grant! 
May virtuous Gallia never want 
A blefling in true freedom’s ample flore, 
May Gallia’s and Columbia's hands 
Be join’d by treedom’s lfacred bands, 
Till time thall be no more. 
May Gallia’s, &c, 
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ANNIFERSARY or AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE, 


This glorious event was celebrated in 
every part of the United States, in the 
mott tranfporting and joyous manner. 
The 4th of July, being Sunday, was re- 
cognized by our citizens’ aflembling at 
their refpective places of public worthip, 
where they heard difcourfes fuitable to the 
happy occafion. Their more public re- 
joicings were referved till the following 
day. At Philadelphia, the officers of go- 
vernment, the Cincinnati, the militia in 
uniform, and a numerous audience of re- 
fpc@able citizens, allembled, on Sunday, 
at Chrift-Church, where an excellent and 
mott amic.ated difeourfe was delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Smith. 

On Monday convivial meetings were 
held every where. Here the delightful, 
the foul-warming prolpect of thoufands of 
freemen celebrating the anniverfary of 
that day, on which their rulers fpoke 
them into exiftence as a nation, and the 
burit of joy from every bofom, afforded a 
fatisfa tion fuperior to any that can poffi- 
biy be conceived of, in this tranfitory itate. 
Oh monarchs! ye who tyrannize over men 
born free as yourfelves, could you fee the 
happinefs of freemen, and contrait it with 
the wretched flare of your fubjects, uf you 
are men, would you, could you, helitate one 

it, to releafe them from their chains, 
give them the enjoyment, which a- 
rom being free! Whulft we fee our 
felicity, let us ufe our dtmolt en- 

rs to maintain it, and, as the only 
loung this, let us adhere to UNI«- 


on W hil b th fe ftates continue united, 
profperity will be their lot. Should the 
cords of union be loofened or broken, we 
fhall tall an ealy prey to fome foreign in- 
vader, or we thall fee American rifing up 
i againtt{ American. ‘The facred 
rights of freedom wiil then be ivon tred- 
cen r foot, 
‘ | 


and tyranny will make a 
attack upon the only part of the 

h has hitherto eleaped the op- 
cluen of its iron hand. 


Word, wi 
re 


Grays’ Gardens, on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, exhibited a noble appearance, 
on this delightful oceafion, Language is 
too faint to deferibe this enchanting {pot, 
this fairy ground of pleafure and fettivity, 
where new fcenes met the eye at every 
ftep. The fplendid, every where diver- 
fified, illuminations ; the fuperb fireworks ; 
the diftant waterfall, faintly feen through 
the trees, attracting the attention ard 
pointing itfelf out by its murmuring 
found; the thip Union elegantly lighted 
up, and fhining with fuperior luftre ; the 
artificial iland with its farmhoufe and 
garden; thefe and many other f{cenes al- 
mott pained the eye with delight. The 
{weet notes of mufic,vocal and inftrument- 
al, animated each fcene, and added to the 
enjoyment. Many thoufands of citizens 
were affiembled in the gardens, and par- 
took of the general joy. Happily no ac- 
cident occurred, notwithftanding the un- 


common greatnefs of the crowd. 


Cie €:14@2‘'se ht PD 

At a mecting of the Pennfylvania So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, held at the State 
Houfe in Philadelphia, the sth day of Ju- 
ly, 1790. 

The following members were duly e- 
lected officers for the enfuing year. 

Thomas Mifflin, Prefident—Thomas 
M‘Kean, Vice-Prefident—Thomas L: 
Moore, Treafurer—Matthew M‘Connell, 
Aflittant Trealurer—Richard Fullerton, 
Secretary—James Glentworth, Afliftant 
Secretary. 

COMMITTEE, 
rrancisJohniton, Walter Stewart, Wil- 
liam M‘Pherfon, Daniel Bi oadhead, Chrif- 
topher Febiger, Caleb North, The Rev. 
William Rogers. 
DELEGATES to tur GENERAL 
MEETING, 

Walter Stewart, Francis Johnfton, Ed- 
ward Hand, Thomas M'Kean, Francis 
Murray. By Order, 

RICHARD FULLERTON, Sec’y. 
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University Commencement. 

On the 8th of July, the commence- 
ment for conferring degrees in the Uni- 
verfity of Pennfylvania, was held in the 
German Reformed Church in the city of 
Philadelphia; at which a very numerous 
and refpectable audience, compefed of 
the moft diftinguifhed perfonages and cha- 
racters in the city, attended. The procef- 
fion confifted of the ftudents of the Uni- 
verfity, and the candidates for degrees, 
and fuch gentlemen as had formeriy re- 
ceived amy degrees in the arts or {ci- 
ences, in that inftitution, together wich 
the faculty and truftees of the Univerfity, 
the members of the Supreme Executive 
Council of the ftate, with fuch of the mem- 
bers of the General Afflembly as were in 
town, and the members of the incorpo- 
rated German Society of Philadelphia 

The Provoft introduced the exercifes of 
the day by a fhort prayer for the Divine 
benediction on the ikea who were a- 
bout to be ubhered into the world, with 
the literary honours of the Univerfity, and 
an addrefs of thanks to the German Re- 
formed Society tor their polite and ready 
accommodation of the Univerfity, with 
the ufe of their elegant and fpac'ous 
church on that oceafion.—After which 


the following orations were delivered by 
the candidates for degrees, viz. 


1. A falutatory oration—by Mr. Fran- 
cis A. Latta, of Chefnut Level. 

2. Oration on the pregrefs of arts and 
fciences—by Mr. Thomas Harris, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

3. Oration on flavery—by Mr. John 
Brinton, of Chefter county. 

4- Oration on the difadvantages of a 
national debt—by Mr. Samuel Martin, 
of Franklin county. 

5- Oration in praife of deliberate bach- 
elors—by Mr. James Stewart, of Phila- 
delphia. 

6. Oration on the early education of 
children—by Mr. Jacob Brown, of Phi- 
Jadelphia. 

7- Oration on the natural hiftory, cul- 
ture, and qualities of potatees—by Mr. 
William Bache, of Philadelphia. 

8. A German oration, on the fenfations 
of a graduate—by Mr. Chriftian Endrefs, 
of Philadelphia. 

g- Oration on the neceflity of religion 
for the fupport of civil government—by 
Mr. David Shute, of New-Jerfey. 

10. Oration on the ftudy of phyfick— 
by Mr. John Laws, of Maryland. 

11. Valedictory oration—by Mr. Uri- 
ah Du Bois, of New-Jerfey. 
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The degree of bachelor of arts was con- 
ferred upon Mefirs. William Bache, Ja- 
cob Brown, John Brinton, Uriah Du 
Bois, Chriftian Eddrefs, Francis A. Lat- 
ta, ‘amuel Martin, David Shute, and 
James Stuart. 

Che deyree of bachelor in medicine was 
conferred on Meffrs. John Baldwin, 
George Cabell, William Dulfisld, Theo- 
philus Klmer, William Gardiner, Plunket 
Glentworth, Thomas Harris, Mathew 
Henderfon, Samuel Kerr, Jonathan Kear- 


fley, John Laws, and John Culbertion 
Wallace. 

The degree of matter of arts was con- 
ferred on Méeifrs. Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, George Duffield, Janes Ewing, 
Jarnes Meafe, Evan Thomas, Samuel 
Harrifon Smith, Henry Wikoff, James 
Woodhoufe, the Rev. Robert Annan, 
and the Rev. Frederick Schmidt. 

And the degree of doctor of divinity 
was conferred on the Rev. Samuel Blair, 
and the Rev. William Rogers. 

The exercifes of the day were inter- 
fperfed with fome excellent pieces, both of 
inftrumental and vocal mufick—the latter 
by the finging-{chool, under the direction 
of Mr. Ott, to whom the Univerfity re- 
turned their publick thanks. 

The whole was concluded by a folemn 
charge given to the graduates both in arts 
and medicine, by the Provoft, in which 
he took an opportunity of publifhing the 
following rules for obtaining degrees in 
medicine, in the Univerfity of Pennfyl- 
vania, lately arreed upon, and eftabiith- 
ed by the fruitees and Profeffors, viz. 

t. No perfon fhall be received as a can- 
didate for a degree in medicine, in the 
Univerfity, unleis he has been a ftudent 
of medicine for three years, and has ar- 
rived at the age of 245 years. 

2. Every candidate fhail have regular. 
ly attended, during two years, or in the 
courfe of two years, the leGures in the 
Univerfity on anatomy and furgery, che- 
miftry, materia medica, the theory and 
practice of phylick, nataral and experi- 
mental philofophy, and the practice of 
the Pennfylvania Hofpital. 

3. Each candidate thall undergo three 
examinations,—the firft, before the Me- 
dical Profeffurs only —the fecond, before 
the Faculty aad Trultees of the Univerfi- 
ty—-and the third, a medical cafe, writ- 
ten by the candidate, is to be defended by 
him in publick ; he fhall then, if approved, 
be admitted to the degree of bachelor in 
medicine. And it thali be at the option 
of the candidate, at the fame time, or at 
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any future period, to offer to the infpec- 
tion of the medical profeffors, a thefis on 
any fubje& in medicine; which, if ap- 
proved by them, thall be printed at the 
expence of the candidate, and on its be- 
ing defended by him in publick, he hall 
ititled to the degree of dou&or in me- 

dicing —_— — 

Commencement i+ the Corttce of 

PHILADLPHtA. 

On Saturday the 17th July, was held 
the College-Hal!, a commencement for 
conferring degrees; at which was prefent 
a numerous audience, including many ci- 
tizens of the moft diftinguifhed charaAer. 

The bufinefs of the ¢ay was introduced 
with fuitable prayers by the Provoft, and 
an Anthem fung by the Rev Mr. Blag- 
rove; after which the following exer- 
ciles were performed by the candidates. 

1. A falutatory oration, by Mr. Mere- 
dith. 

2. A fyllogiftic difpute, “ Whether on 
a fuppofition that there is no future ftate 
of rewards and punithments, the obliga- 
tion of virtue remain?” Mr. 
‘Wood refpondent; Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Wilfon opponents. 

3. An oration on commerce, by Mr. 
Andr« ws 

4. A forenfic difpute on the lawfulnefs 
ef flavery, by Mefirs. Hutchins, Coxe, 


Clarkfon, and Meredith. 


“ ould 


5. ‘mn oration on the comparative mee 
rit of law, phyi c, and divinity, confi- 
dered as profeflions, by Mr. Wilfon. 

6. An oration on natural and experi- 
mental philofophy, by Mr. Wood. 

7. An oration on nofes, by Mr. Hutch- 
ins. 

8. A valedictory oration, by Mr. Clark« 
fon. 

9. A folemn and affeCling charge hav- 
ing heen given to the graduates by the 
Provoft—a dialogue on the exercifes of 
the day, and the progrefs of the fciences 
fucceeded; fpoken by Mr. Meredith, and 
Mr. Coxe; in which were introduced 
two Odes, fung by the Rev. Mr. Blag- 
rove, the firft of was fiacred to 
the men Dr. Franklin. 

‘The gentiemen, admitted to the devree 
of Bach { Aris, are the following: 
Mfr. crurd M. Clarkfon, Mr. Tames 
Coxe William T. Meredith, Mr. 
William ifon, Mr. Benjamin Wood, 
M:. Robert Andrews, Mr. Henry 
Hutchins. 

At the fame time Mr. Benjamin Chew, 
Mr. John Mifflin, Mr. William 
smith, Mr. James Abercrombie, 
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and Mr. Jacob Hall; alfo, Mr. Jolin 
Bleakly, Mr. John Caldwell, Mr. Samus 
el Powell Griffitts, Mr. @enjamin Cad- 
wallader Morris, and Mr. Jofeph Ruth, 
were admitted to the feveral degrees, to 
which they were entitled by a mandate of 
the truftees, at a commencement intend- 
ed to have been held on the sth of July, 
1779. 

The following honorary degrees were 
alfo conferred by diploma, viz. 

The degree of Mafer of Arts on the 
Rev. Jofeph G. T. Bend, affiftant mini- 
fter of Chriftchurchand St. Peters, Philae 
delphia; and the Deyree of Dodor in Di- 
vinity on the Rev. Mr. Vicefimus Knox, 
A. M. of St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
Mafter of Tunbridge fchool, the cele- 
brated author of a practical treatife on li- 
beral education, ellays moral and literary, 
&c. alfo on the Rev. Laurence Girelius, 
Rector of the antient Swedifh church ag 
Wilmington; and on the Rev. Jofeph 
Hutchins, Principal of the Young La- 
dies’ Academy in Philadelphia. 


American MANWPACTURES. 

it affords us peculiar pleafure to be ene 
abled, from time to time, to communi- 
cate to our readers fuch information as we 
can obtain, relative to the progrefs of 
manufactures in the United States. Ac- 
counts of this nature wear off the diffi- 
dence of our citizens, ftimulate them to 
improve and extend the manufa‘tures al- 
ready eltablithed, to attempt others which 
have not yet been tried, to convince them 
that Nature has done her part for the U- 
nited States, in furnifhing them with nu- 
merous fources of national wealth, which 
only require the affiftance of enterprize 
and indufiry to turn them into their pro- 
per channel, and to demonftrate the ab- 
furdity of depending on other nations for 
what can be better obtained at home. 

Amongtt the numerous branches of ma- 
nufacture fuccefsfully carried on that of pa- 
per-hanyings demands fome notice. In the 
m inufa&ory of Burrell Carnes, under the 
firm of Le Collay and Chardon,(Philadel- 
phia) upwards of 10,c0o pieces have been 
wrepared and fold fince its eftablifhment 
Ian fall. From the encouragement this un- 
dertaking has received, we are informed 
that the proprietor has made fuch additi- 
onal improvements of the works, as will 
enable him to manufa@ure between twen- 
ty and thirty thoufand pieces in the enfu- 
ing year. 

Mr. Jacob Ifaacks, of Newport, Rhode- 
Ifland, has made fuch an improvement 
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tn the art of diftilling fale water into 
freth, by a fecret method he has difcover- 
ed, that he can now ina few minutes ex- 
tra& eight pints of frefh water out of ten 
pints of the falteft ocean water. He af- 
ferts he can, with his machinery, make 
with eafe one hundred gallons in a day, 
equal to any {pring or rain water, and as 
light as either. \ ithout fome confidera- 
tion, it cannot be expected that Mr. 
Ifaacks will difcover his fecret to the 
world; this, however, we are fure of, 
that excepting a tin tube, his apparatus is 
nothing more than what is put on board 
of all veffcls for the purpole of cookery. 
Mentioning this provifion for drinking 
puts me in mind of a fuccecdaneum for 
eating alfo. Nothing can be more dreadful 
than being outef provifion at fea, when the 
veffel is far from land upon thofe inhof- 
pitable depths, where there is no rational 
profpect of being fupplied, and all the 
horrors of ftarving to death are ftaring 
men in the face. For the benefit of 
{eafaring men, and fuch others whofe for- 
tune it may be to be expofed to fuch dif- 
trefsful circumftances, I will mention the 
following method of fupporting life (even 
without fuffering at all from hunger) up- 
on what has generally been thrown away 
as ufelefs, which are bones, after the 
meat is taken off. It has been proved by 
the experience of many that one table 
fpoon full of the duft or filings of bones, 
rafped witha coarfe file and put into wa- 
ter, will after two hours boiling, make a 
pint of good nourifhing jelly or broth, 
which being feafoned with falt, &c. will 
be very palatable and nourifhing. This 
has been found fo very good that it has 
been ufed as a delicacy at the tables 
of the great. ‘The filings entirely diflolve 
and incorporate with the water ; I would 
therefore recommend to every feaman to 
furnifh himfelf with a good file or two, 
and to all commanders, when on diftant 
voyages, where there is ever fo little a 
probability of falling thort of provifions, 
to make the cook be careful of the bones 
and fave them; and if a quantity of old 
bones were procured before failing, and 
ftowed in fome dry place in the hold or 
run of the veflel, they might ferve the 
double purpofe of ballaft and provifion, in 
cafe of need, as it is known from experi- 
ence that bones which to appearance are 
quite dry, will yield a confiderable quan- 
tity of nourifhment. 

The fpirit of manufacturing has begun 
to make confiderable progrefs in the 
inland parts of South-Carolina, with a 
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profpect of fuccefs. A gentleman of great 
mechanical knowledge, and inftructed in 
mott of the branches of cotton manufac- 
tures in Europe, has now at work, on the 
High Hills of Santee, near Statefburg, 
jennies, carding, and flabbing machines; 
alfo {pinning machines with 84 {pindles 
each, and feveral other ufeful improve- 
ments for manufacturing every neceflary 
article in cotton, which is planted in con- 
fiderable quantities, and grows to great 
perfection in that neighbourhood, there 
is alfo a fulling and drefling mill for fine 
and coarfe woolens eftablithed, and at 
work en Fifhing Creek, near the Cataw- 
ba river, in full employ by the neigh- 
bouring {pinners and weavers. The cloths 
are dyed, preffled, and finifhed, with great 
neatnefs, by artifts from Great-Britain. 
Thefe advantages, though in their infan- 
cy, afford a fair profped& to the inhabi- 
tants, of being fupplied with the necefla- 
ry articles of both woolen and cotton 
cloathing, without the expence of having 
them imported from abroad at a high 
advance, and no doubt will enable them 
in a fhort time to fupply the inhabitants 
on the fea coaft. There are now, 
only ftocking weavers wanting in thofe 
parts of the country, to have every necef- 
fary article of cloathing, both for the rich 
and the poor (fine linen excepted) fup- 
plied with little or no expence, for their 
private confumption, and, if for fale, as 
cheap or cheaper than can be imported of 
like quality from any part of the world; 
the high price of labour in this country 
will not operate as an obftruction, as thofe 
machines with the labour of two hands 
can do the work ef 50 or 60, and to as 
great perfection. 

A few years ago not a fingle bar of iron 
was produced in Vermont, at prefent a 
forge is going.in Bennington, twelve or 
thirteen in Rutland county, one in Shore- 
ham, and feveral others ere¢ting in vari- 
ous parts, particularly in Rutland county. 
We have hkewife a flitting-mill in Rut- 
land county, and a furnace erected, which 
it is prefumed, will, under the patronage 
of the public, be fet in blaft next fpring. 
Almoft every month new beds of ore are 
difcovered, with which our mountains a- 
bound, and the manufaQure of which can- 
not fail to render an induilrious people 
opulent. 

DvVELLING. 

In the accounts of the duels publifhed 
in newfpapers, it is common to add, * that 
both parties behaved with the utmolt cool- 
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nefs, and intrepidity.’—-~or ‘ with the 
utmoft refolution and gallaftry.” Now as 
a duel is confidered as a violation of the 
Jaws of Goi and man, it is certainly ab- 
furd that fo much praife thould be given 
to that crime, in preference to all others. 
A correfpondent therefore propofes that 
the fame phrafes thall be made ufe of in 
defcribing certain other crimes. For ex- 
ample, ‘ yefterday a foot-pad ftopped J 
H. Efq; on his way from and rob- 
bed him of his watch, and a twenty dol- 
lar bank note. The gentleman who com- 
mitted this robbery behaved with the wsé- 
moft coolne/s and intrepidity.’ 

On Monday laft a wheelbarrow-man 
broke into a honfe at midnight in 
fireet, and carried off fundry valuable ar- 
ticles of honfehold furniture. In the whole 
of this affair, the gentleman behaved with 
the utmo/? refolution and gallantry.’ 

* On Tnefday evening a gentleman 
dreffed in a green fuit of clothes met a 
young woman returning from market, 
near —— bridge, and after many grofs 
infults, fired a piftol at her, the ball went 
through her head, and wounded her in 
fuch a manner that the died in tw» hours 
afterwards. The gentleman in the whole 
of this bufinefs behaved as became a man 
of honour, with the utmof? rcfolution and gale 
lantry? 


Evtocium in honour of Da. CULLEN. 
On Friday the gth July, an eulo,ium 
in honour of the late Dr. Cullen, was pro- 
nounced before the College of Phyficians 
in the city of Philadelphia, by Dr. Ruth, 
who had been previoufly appointed, by 
the College, for that purpofe. The me- 
dical graduates and ftudents in the city 
were admitted on this occafion. Dr. Ruth 
received the thanks of the College, and 
was requefted to furnifh them with a copy 
for publication. This truly elegant per- 
formance is jaft publifhed by Mr. Dobfon, 


CREEK-INDIAWNS. 

Col. Alexander M‘Gillivray and 29 
chiefs of the Creek nation, accompanied 
by Col. Willett of New-York, arrived in 
Philade!phia on the 17th init. and on the 
aoth proceeded on their journey to New- 
York, having bufinefs of importance to 
fettle with Congres. 

APPOINTMENT &. 

Sicur de la Motte, Vice-conful of the 
United States for the port of Havre, in 
France. 

Henry Marchant, Judge; William 


Channing, Attorney; and William Peck, 
Marthall of the Judicial Court of the U- 
nited States, for the diftri€ of Rhode- 
Ifland and Providence Plantations. 

Ebenezer Thompfon, Naval-Officer for 
the port of Providence, in the place of 
Theodore Fofter, who is appointed Sena- 
tor of the United States. 

Job Comftock, Surveyor for the ports 
of Warren and Barrington. 

Samuel Bozworth, Surveyor for the 
port of Briftol. 

George Stillman, Surveyor for the port 
of Pawcatuck river. 

John Anthony Aborn, Surveyor for the 
port of Patuxet. 

MARRIAGES. 

New-Yorn. In the Capital, Jacob 
Reed, Efq; to Mifs Jane Graham; Dr. 
Samuel Borrowe, to Mifs Sally Hallett. 

New-Jersey. At New-Brun/wick, Dr. 
John R. B. Rodgers, of New-York, to 
Milfs Sufan R. Kearny ; at Burlington, Mr. 
Thomas Douglafs,to Mifs Rebecca Myers. 

PenNsyLvANIA. At Carlifle, Mr. James 
Harris, to Mifs Nancy Dunlap. 

Souru-CaroLina. At Charlefon, Mr. 
John Parker, to Mifs Patfey \aniel, 

DEATHS. 

Connecticur. At Wethersfield, Mr. 
Amafa Adams, aged 82 years. 

Massacuuserts, In Bofon, Mr. James 
Seward. 

New-Yorx- At Albany, Mr. Nathan 
Van Verts, aged 124 years. 

New-Jeasey, At his feat near Eii- 
zabethtown, his Excellency William Li- 
vingfton, Efq; Governor of the ftate of 
New-Jerley, aged 67 years. 

Pennsytvania. At Carlifle, Mrs. Eli- 
gabeth Smith, confort of Mr. Robert 
Smith. At Greme Park, Col, Waac Mel~ 
cher. At Yoré, Mr. William Kennedy, 
At Philadelpha, Mr Stephen Pafchall; 
Mrs. Lucia Magaw, confort of the Rev, 
Dr. Samuel Magaw. 

Virginia. At Frederickfourg, of a hy- 
drophobia, (from the bite of a mad dog 
about two months previous to his death) 
Francis Dade, a youth of 14, 

SouTH-CAROoLINA. At Charlefon, Mr, 
John Dewees ; Col. Richard Lufhington ; 
Mrs. Mary Bowen; Mr, David Bogie; 
Dr, James Norris. 


XP Accounts from London of the 31? May 
inform us, that no anfwer bad been re- 
ceived from the Spanifb court. Greate 
Britain, Spain, France, and Portugal, 
were all bu/y in preparing for war. 


Goss Ficer. 





Philadelphia Pricegael; urrent, 


J UL Y, 31, 1790. 


Afbes, pot, p. ton, 


3 Caf, per cut. 
Brandy, French, p. gal. 6f3-6, 


Bar, per ton, 


22/6-30s. 
27l-28l. x 
71. 108-81. & 


Allum, p- hufe . 
Liverpool, 


Cadiz, 


Bread, foip, per cwt. 273.) | 
vie in bottles, per 
Sap, 
Cedar, 


dozen 8/4 
Ditto, per bbl. 
Chocelate, per tb, 
Coffee, per. lb 
Superfine, p. bl. 
Common, 
Bur mid. bef, 40:-42/6. Rice, 
Middsings, 40s. 
Ship fluff, p. ewt. 18-208. 
Flax, per &. 7h-94.| & 
Flasjecd, per bop. Afise 
Ginfeng, ‘w 1b. 25-2/4. 
Gin, Holland, pergal. 4/9 
Wheat. p. bufe. 9/6. 
6s. 


Rye, 
Oats ah 
£ , coe 
é Indian corn, ne 
Barley, 4/6 
beft foelled, 
Buckwheat, 
Ffams, per lb. 
Ffogs-lard, 
Honey, 


554-655. 
Is. a 
15d. 3 } 
55s.|% 

. 

3 


by 


S4d-6d. 


ghead 
Hemp, per. ton, ssid. 
Hog fbead hoops, p. m. 5-61. 
Hides raw, per lb. 910d. 
dndigo, Fr. per lb, 76-125. 
Carolina, 4-6/6.1 


Lewer Co. 


gis. Peale, 


60-65/. 
34. 


30s.| Meal, Indian, p. bbl. 25-265. 
Oak, p. m. feet, 67/6-85s.| Molafes, per gal. 

Merchant. pine 60s-65s.| Nails, 10, 12 (7 20d. 
40s-42/6.| Parchment, per doz. 


Porter, American, 


a/4afs- 
84d. 
30-37/6. 
10/6 
80s. 
$7/6-60s. 
4 60s. E 
6s. -7/6|™ 
per cwt. 234. 
Jamaica per g. 4/1054.) 
Windward, 43. 
Antigua, 
Barbadoes, 
Country, 
Tafa, 


Burlington, 


Carolina, 


German, p. cwt. 60-705. K 


Engli/b, bliflered, Sos. 


Amer, p. ton, 


Crowley's, p. fag: 


20s.| Snake root, p. lb. 
25 Soap, common, 


Cafiile, 


74-744, Starch, 


Lump, per ib. 
Loaf, jing. refin. 
Ditto, double ditto. 
PMavannab, white, 
Ditto, brown, 


Miufto. p.cwt. 70-72/6.\ Wax, bees, per lb, 


60. 


Tobacco, I 


Lifvon, 


~ CN. Fer. 24g. 76-92 
} cnn 32g: 1G9-17/6 
Turpentine, 22/6 

( J. R. ncw, bet, 35-42/6 
Inferior, 28-35s. 

Old, 45-508. 
Rappaban. 25-274 
Coloured Maryl. 40-60s. 
| Dark, 25-285. 
Long leaf, 25-28:. 
Eafiern Shore, 18-25s. 
Carolina, new, 25-27%. 
Old, 354% 


Hyfan, p. lb. 6-108. 
Souchong, 

Conge, 

Bobea, 


Lifbon, 
Teneriffe, p. g- 
Fayal, p- g- 
Port, per pipe, 
Ditto, per gal. 
Ditto, per doz. Let. 
Claret, 
Sberry, p. gal. 
Malaga, 


x. 
= 


= 


= 


308. 
3O-454- 
6/9-7/6 
4) 6-52. 

1/1o}-2. 


Current Prices of Pustic SECURITIES. 


Ww. evw-loa RS 
Funded depreciation, 
Unfunded ditto, 


Land-office certificates for warranting 


Dollar money, 10 advance on 


Io—10/6. 
a. | 


11/3. 
JS. 


the face. 


Facilities, 


Course of EXCHANGE. 


Pills of Exchange, London, 90 days, 
Ditto, 60 days, 
Ditte, 30 days, 


171%. 
172. 


174. | France, 


Ferfey money, difcount, 
Penn|ylvenia New Emifion, advance, 
Shilling money of 81, 

Continental certipcates, 


as 
124 
120 for 160 
1o—t0/6 
6/8—7 


Amferdam, © days, per guilder, 
30 days, 
60 days, per 5 livres, 


3 days, 
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Baromet. 
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~ow 


Thermometer of |Anemo- 


meter 
vrevail 
Wind 


mm ws 


2 
SS 


n 
= 


LAA 
ss 


Fair 

Idem} with fome clouds 
Overcat 

Cloudy 

Fair, cloudy 
Cloudy, fome rain 
Rainy 

Overcat 

Idem 

Fair, cloudy 

Idem 

Idem, cloudy 
Rainy 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Idem 

Rainy 

idem 

Fair 

[dem 

Aainy 

idem, thick fog 
Idem 

Idem, with thunder 
Fair 

Idem 

idem, cloudy 
Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

idem 

Iidem, cloudy, It,thun./ 


hermometer of 


Eng. foot.|Farenh. Reaum. 
In. pevig|[D. yx O De. fo Of Wind 


29 
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Variation 


6 


th ur. cle. 
~.3° § 
6th leat di 


8 


13 


Mean cleva, 
+) 


>| 


(Jide Bre Uc. of eat j 
92 7 27 
3 leath de. of hear 
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SAM DANS 


wns nn taAnu~ 


ot 5 'o 
Variation 
38 2 "7 
Temperature 
‘> 6 


Anemo- 
meter 
Prevail. 


Ww 
WNW 
WNW 
WNW 
SW 
5W 


WEATHER 


Cloudy 

Idem, light thunder 
Overcaft 

Fair, cloudy 
Fair 

Cleudy 

Fair, cloudy 
Cloudy 

Fair, cloudy 
Cloudy 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Rainy 

Idem 

Idem, overcatt 
Cloudy, thuder, rainy 
Overcaft 

Cloudy 

Idem, fome rain 
Cloudy, thunder 
Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 


Fair and Cloudy 
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